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WHEN GREEK 
MEETS GREEK 


By GRAHAM GREENE, 
Author of “ Brighton Rock.” 


Illustrated by KENNETH INNS. 


HEN the chemist had shut his shop for the 
night he went through a door at the back 
into a hall that served both him and the 
flats above, and then up two flights and a 
half of stairs, carrying an offering ot a little 
box of pills. The box was stamped with his 

name and address: Priskett, 14, New End Street, Oxford. 

He was a middle-aged man with a thin moustache and scared 

evasive eyes; he wore his long white coat even when he 

was off duty, as if it had the power of protecting him, 
like a King’s uniform, from his enemies. 

On the top landing was a window ; outside, Oxford spread 
through the spring evening ; the peevish noise of innumerable 
bicycles, the gas works, the prison, and the grey spires 
beyond the bakers and confectioners like paper frills. A door 
was marked with a visiting card: Mr. Nicholas Fennick, B.A.; 
the chemist rang three short times. 

The man who opened the door was sixty years old at 
least, with snow-white hair and a pink babyish skin. He 
wore a mulberry velvet dinner-jacket, and his glasses swung 
on the end of a wide black ribbon. He said with a kind of 
boisterousness : “ Ah, Priskett ; step in, Priskett. 1 had just 
sported my oak for a moment...” 

“T brought you some more of my pills.” 

“Invaluable Priskett ! If only you had taken a degree— 
the Society of Apothecaries would have been enough—I 
would have appointed you resident medical officer of 
St. Ambrose’s.”’ 

How ’s the college doing ?’ 

“ Give me your company for a moment in the common- 


room, and you shall know all.” 

Mr. Fennick led the way down a little dark passage 
cluttered with mackintoshes: Mr. Priskett, feeling his way 
uneasily from mackintosh to mackintosh, kicked in front 
of him a pair of girl’s shoes. ‘“‘ One day,’ Mr. Fennick 
said, ““ we must build . and he made a broad confident gesture 
with his glasses that seemed to press back the walls of the common- 
room ; a small round table covered with a landlady’s cloth, three or four 
shiny chairs, and a glass-fronted bookcase containing a copy of “‘ Every 
Man His Own Lawyer.’’ ‘‘ My niece, Elisabeth,’’ Mr. Fennick said, 
‘my medical adviser.’’ A very young girl with a lean pretty face nodded 
perfunctorily from behind a typewriter. ‘‘ I am going to train Elisabeth,” 
Mr. Fennick said, ‘‘ to act as bursar. The strain of being both bursar 
and president of the college is upsetting my stomach. The pills . . 
thank you.” 

Mr. Priskett said humbly: ‘‘ And what do you think of the college, 
Miss Fennick ? ”’ 

“My name ’s Cross,”’ the girl said. ‘‘ I think it’s a good idea. I’m 
surprised my uncle thought of it.” 

“In a way it was—partly—my idea.’ 
L’m more surprised still,”’ the girl said firmly. 

Mr. Priskett, folding his hands in front of his white coat as though 
he were pleading before a tribunal, went on: ‘“‘ You see, I said to your 
uncle that with all these colleges being taken over by the military and 
the tutors having nothing to do, they ought to start teaching by 
correspondence.” 

“A glass of audit ale, Priskett,’’ Mr. Fennick suggested. He took a 
bottle of brown ale out of a cupboard and poured out two gaseous glasses. 

“ Of course,’”’ Mr. Priskett pleaded, ‘‘ I hadn’t thought of all this— 
the common-room, I mean, and St. Ambrose’s.”’ 

‘““ My niece,’’ Mr. Fennick said, ‘“‘ knows very little of the set-up.” 
He began to move restlessly around the room, touching things with his 
hand. He was rather like an aged bird of prey inspecting the grim 
components of its nest. 

The girl said briskly, ‘‘ As I see it, Uncle is running a swindle called 
St. Ambrose’s College, Oxford.” ) 

““Not a swindle, my dear. The advertisement was very carefully 
worded.”’ He knew it by heart: every phrase had been carefully checked, 
with his copy of ‘‘ Every Man His Own Lawyer” open on the table. 
He repeated it now, in a voice full and husky with bottled brown ale. 
““«War conditions prevent you going up to Oxford. St. Ambrose’s—Tom 
Brown’s old college—has made an important break with tradition. For 
the period of the war only it will be possible to receive tuition by post 
wherever you may be, whether defending the Empire on the cold rocks 
of Iceland or on the burning sands of Libya... .’” 

“ You ’ve overdone it,’”’ the girl said. “‘ You always do. That hasn’t 
got a cultured ring. It won’t catch anybody but saps.” 

“There are plenty of saps,’”’ Mr. Fennick said. 

“Go on.” 

“ Well, I’ll skip that bit. ‘ Degree-diplomas will be granted at the 
end of three terms instead of the usual three years.’’’ He explained : 
“That gives a quick turn-over. One can’t wait for money these days. 
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“You've overdone it,’’ said the girl. “You always do. That hasn’t got a cultured ring. 
It won't catch anybody but saps.”’ 


‘Gain a real Oxford education at Tom Brown’s old college. For full 
particulars of tuition fees, battels, etc., write to the Bursar.’ ”’ 

“And do you mean to say the University can’t stop that ?”’ 

“ Anybody,”’ Mr. Fennick said with a kind of pride, “can start a 
college anywhere. I’ve never said it was part of the University.” 

“ But battels—battels mean board and lodging.” 

‘In this case,’’ Mr. Fennick said, “ it ’s quite a nominal fee—to keep 
your name in perpetuity on the books of the old firm—I mean the college.” 

“And the tuition... 

“ Priskett here is the science tutor. I take history and classics. I 
thought that you, my dear, might tackle—economics ? ”’ 

“T don’t know anything about them.” 

“The examinations, of course, have to be rather simple—within the 
capacity of the tutors. (There is an excellent public library here.) And 
another thing—the fees are returnable if the diploma-degree is not 
granted.”’ 

“You mean... 

““ Nobody will ever fail,’’ Mr. Priskett brought breathlessly out. 

“And you are really getting results ?”’ 

“IT waited, my dear, until I could see the distinct possibility of at 
least six hundred a year for the three of us before I wired you. And 
to-day—beyond all my expectations—I have received a letter from 
Lord Driver. He is entering his son at St. Ambrose’s.”’ 

“But how can he come here ? ”’ 

“In his absence, my dear, on his country’s service. The Drivers 
have always been a military family. I looked them up in Debrett.” 

“What do you think of it ?’’ Mr. Priskett asked with anxiety and 
triumph. 

“T think it’s rich. Have you arranged a boat race ?”’ 

“There, Priskett,’’ Mr. Fennick said proudly, raising his glass of 
audit ale. ‘I told you she was a girl of ideas.” 


” 


Directly he heard his landlady’s feet upon the stairs, the elderly man 
with the grey shaven head began to lay his wet tea-leaves round the base 
of the aspidistra. When she opened the door he was dabbing in the tea- 
leaves tenderly with his fingers. ‘‘ A lovely plant, my dear.” 

But she wasn’t going to be softened at once; she waved a letter at 
him. ‘‘ Listen,’’ she said. ‘‘ What’s this Lord Driver business ? ”’ 

‘““My name: a good Christian name like Lord George Sanger had.” 

“ Then why don’t they put Mr. Lord Driver on the letter ? ”’ 

“ Tgnorance, just ignorance.” 

“TI don’t want any hanky-panky from my house. It’s always 
been honest.” 

‘““ Perhaps they didn’t know if I was an esquire or just a plain mister, 
so they left it blank.” 


“ It’s sent from St. Ambrose’s College, Oxford ; they ought to know.” 
(Continued on page 4. 
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A Letter from a British 
Prisoner of War 


. HOPE you will excuse the liberty | take in writing 
to you. You see, I am without parents, sister or 
brother and as far as I know have no relatives in 

England. From the books and games received here from 

your Fund, I thought perhaps you would not mind me 

writing to you—it’s nice to be able to write to somebody 
in dear old England and then I would have some hope 
of receiving a letter or parcel—I haven't had one as yet. 

Your gifts are much appreciated in this camp and do 

much to relieve the monotony of prison life.” 

(STALAG XX A.) 


The above is but one of hundreds of letters we receive from our men 
shut away in German prison camps. To these men, our regular parcels of 
books, games and extracigarettes — each parcel individually addressed—bring 
escape from almost incredible monotony. One Prisoner writes, “‘ You 
cannot realise what pleasure reading matter of any kind gives to all of 
us under these conditions. We pray to God that your work may 
continue.” Another writes, “ Books in a place like this are a positive 
heaven on earth.” A third writes, “ However long our captivity lasts, Now that a suit is becoming man’s most precious 
we shall never forget those who have helped to make it endurable.” : F 4 
possession — ask your tailor to cut yours in 


® Sportex. This Scottish-woven cloth 


More than sixty-thousand British Prisoners of War will spend this 
Christmas in captivity. For mos: it will be their second year away conceals the toughness of bracken beneath an 


Man’s MOST PRECIOUS POSSESSION 


from home. Please help us prove to these men that they are not (and ; : 
never will be) forgotten. Complete and post the form below, sending as sania smoothness of ar and 
generous a donation as you can, in the certain knowledge that you will choice of design, and is equally at 


be helping men who need help NOW as never before. home in town or country 


will send a parcel To Miss Christine Knowles, O.B.E., Honorary Director, 
ms and cigarettes to a and Lord Aberdare, Chairman. 


prisoner. 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR " 

£5 | ~=BOOKS AND GAMES FUND T 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) R EX 

Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1 

will send regular I enclose € to help our men who are : : 
| Se wee. itll last as long as mine” 

ettes for a year to 

IMPORTANT: If it is 
desired to send parcels tO a ce 
NOTE—Censorship regulations preclude our acceptance of gifts in kind. SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR 


DR. 
i BRITAIN'S BIGGEST FAMILY OF O M S 
i NEEDY GIRLS ANO BOYS. 


YOU CANNOT 


There are TWO wars against Civilisation—and one of them is being 
waged by CANCER. This dread disease claims over 70,000 victims 
every year; as many as any major campaign. And the cost of 
repelling this attack is as great in proportion. Too great for a 
voluntary Institution such as The Royal Cancer Hospital to bear 
without continued and generous help. We need more funds for 
research and equipment so that our willing workers may be con 
stantly on the alert to meet any new phase that may develop and to 
help every sufferer that comes to our doors. Take heed now— 
Cancer !s a scourge, a menace to human life that must be confined— a 
even in war-time. Please send your contribution to this worthv mn Zea 4 
cause today—no* tomorrow. 


Sally—-one of our 1,841 babies under five years old! 


Che Royal CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


in these mest difficult days of war warmly welcomed. 


Can cer H 0 “y | fa [ 10/- will feed one child for 10 days. 
( FREE ) 8,250 children to keep. 25,000 mani naeded daly . | 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘*‘ Dy. Barnardo’s Homes,” should 


FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3. be sent to 92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 ' 
3,179 BARNARDO OLD BOYS ARE SERVING BY LAND, SEA AND AIR! H 
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c national figure is still the symbol of all 
that is best in Cigavette and Tobacco manufacture. 
As in happier days at this season his message is 
one of cheer and kindly greetings to all. 
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WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK—(Continued from page 1) 

“It comes, my dear, of your having such a good address. W.1.”” He 
made a snatch at the letter, but the landlady held it out of reach. 

“What are the likes of you writing to Oxford College about ? ”’ 

“My dear,” he said, with strained dignity, ““I may have been 
unfortunate : it may even be that I have spent a-few years in chokey, 
but I have the rights of a free man.”’ 

“ And a son in quod.” 

“Not in quod, my dear. 
is—a kind of college.” 

“ Like St. Ambrose’s ? ”’ 

“ Perhaps not quite of thé same rank.” 

He was too much for her : he was usually in the end too much for her. 
Before his first stay at the Scruhs he had held a number of positions as 
manservant and even butler: he wore his clothes like an eccentric peer : 
the way he raised his eyebrows he had learned from Lord Charles Manville : 
and you might even say that he had learnt the best way to pilfer, from 
old Lord Browe who had a penchant for silver spoons. 

‘“ And now, my dear, if you ’d just let me have my letter?’’ She 
slammed the door. Suddenly, ferociously, when the door had closed, he 
made a little vulgar noise at the aspidistra. Then he put on his glasses 
and began to read. 

His son had been accepted for St. Ambrose’s, Oxford. The great fact 
stared up at him above 
the sprawling decorative 
signature of the Presi- 
dent. Never had he been 
more thankful for the 
coincidence of his name. 
“Tt will be my great 
pleasure,’’ the President 
wrote, “‘ to pay personal 
attention to your son’s 
career at St. Ambrose’s.”’ 
Driver felt an odd mix- 
ture of amusement and 
pride. He’d put one 
over on them, but his 
breast swelled within his 
waistcoat at the idea 
that now he had a son 
at Oxford. 

But there were two 
snags — minor snags 
when he considered how 
far he got already. 
It was apparently an 
old Oxford custom that 
fees should be paid in 
advance, and then there 
were the examinations. 
His son couldn’t dothem 
himself : Borstal would 
not allow it, and he 
wouldn’t be out for 
another six months. 
Besides the whole 
beauty of the idea was 
that he should receive 
the gift of an Oxford 
degree as a kind of 


Borstal is quite another institution. It 


welcome home. Like a 
chess player who is 
always several moves 


ahead he was alreadv 
seeing his way around 
these difficulties. 

The fees he felt sure 
in his case were only a matter for bluff; a peer could always get credit, 
and, if there was any trouble after the degree had been awarded, 
he could just tell them to sue and be damned. No Oxford 
college would like to admit that they’d been imposed on by an 
old lag. But the examinations. A funny little knowing smile twitched 
the corners of his mouth ; a memory of the Scrubs five vears ago and the 
man they called Daddy, the Reverend Simon Milan. He was a short- 
time prisoner—they were all short-time prisoners at the Scrubs, no 
sentence of over three years was ever served there. He remembered the 
tall, lean, aristocratic parson with his iron-grey hair and his narrow face 
like a lawyer’s which had gone somehow soft inside with too much love. 
A prison, when you came to think of it, contained as much knowledge 
as a University : there were doctors, financiers, clergy. He knew where 
he could find Mr. Milan: he was employed in a boarding-house near 
Euston Square, and for a few drinks he would do most things—he would 
certainly make out some fine examination papers. “I can just hear 
him now,”’ Driver told himself ecstatically, ‘‘ talking Latin to the warders.” 


It was autumn in Oxford : people coughed in the long queucs for sweets 
and cakes, and the mists from the river seeped into the cinemas past 
the commissionaires on the look-out for people without gas-masks. A 
few undergraduates picked their way through the evacuated swarm ; 
they always looked in a hurry; so much had to be got through in so little 
time before the Army claimed them. There were lots of pickings for 
racketeers, Elisabeth Cross thought, but not much chance for a girl to 


The degree was presented in a private room at Mount Roya! . . 
little ceremony in the cramped space between the sofa and the radiator. 


find a husband ; the eldest Oxford racket had been elbowed out by the 
black markets in Woodbines, toffees, tomatoes. 

There had been a few days last spring when she had treated St. 
Ambrose’s as a joke, but when she saw the money actually coming in, 
the whole thing seemed less amusing. Then for some weeks she was 
acutely unhappy—until she realised that of all the wartime rackets this 
was the most harmless. They were not reducing supplies like the Ministry 
of Food, or destroying confidence like the Ministry of Information ; they 
paid income tax, and to some extent they actually educated people. 

But that didn’t help a girl to find a husband. 

She came moodily out of the matinée, carrying a bunch of papers 


she should have been correcting. There was only one ‘‘ student ’’ who 
showed any intelligence at all, and that was Lord Driver’s son. The 


papers were forwarded from ‘‘ somewhere in England ’’ via London by 
his father ; she had been caught out several times on points of history, 
and her uncle was straining his rusty Latin to the limit. 

When she got home she knew that there .was something in the air ; 
Mr. Priskett was sitting in his white coat on the edge of a chair and her 
uncle was finishing a stale bottle of beer. When something went wrong 
he never opened a new bottle; he believed in happy drinking. They 
watched her come in in silence; Mr. Priskett’s silence was gloomy, her 
uncle’s preoccupied. Something had to be got round—it couldn’t be the 
university authorities: they had stopped bothering him long ago—a 
lawyer's letter, an 
irascible interview, and 
their attempt to main- 
tain monopoly of 
local education" (as 
Mr. Fennick put it) 
had ceased. 

Good - evening,” 
elisabeth said; Mr. 
Fennick frowned. 

“Has Mr. Priskett 
run out of Mr. 
Priskett winced. 

“L’ve been thinking,” 
Elisabeth that 
as we are now in the 
third term of the 
academic year, | should 
like a rise in salary.’ 
Mr. Priskett drew in his 
breath sharply, keeping 
his eyes on Mr. Fennick 

“T should like another 
three pounds a week.” 

Mr. Fennick rose 
from the table; he 
screwed in, ferociously, 
the top of his ale bottle ; 
his frown beetled. The 
chemist scraped his 
chair a little backward 
And then Mr. Fennick 
spoke. 

‘We are such stuft 
as dreams are made on,” 
he said and hiccupped. 

Ridneys,;” 
Elisabeth said. 

““ Rounded by a sleep 


said, 


And these our cloud- 
capped towers...” 
‘You are mis- 


quoting.” 
Vanished into air, 
into thin air.” 

“You ’ve been correcting the English papers.”’ 

“Unless you allow me to think, to think rapidly and deeply, there 
won't be any more examination papers,’’ Mr. Fennick said. 

“ Trouble ? ”’ 

“I’ve always been a Republican at heart.” 

“A la lanterne!’’ Elisabeth said. 

‘This man, Lord Driver . why should a mere accident of birth . . .?” 

“ He refuses to pay ?”’ 

“Tt isn’t that. A man like that expects credit; it’s right that he 
should have credit. But he’s written to say that he ’s coming down to- 
morrow to see his boy’s college. The old fat-headed sentimental fool,’’ 
Mr. Fennick said. 

‘TI knew you ’d be in trouble sooner or later.” 

“ That ’s the sort of damn-fool comfortless thing a girl would say.” 

“It just needs brain.”” Mr. Fennick picked up a brass ash-tray—and 
then put it down again carefully. 

“ It’s quite simple as soon as you begin to think.” 

“ Think!’ Mr. Priskett scraped a chair-leg, apprehensively. 

‘T’ll meet him at the station with a taxi, and take him to— 
say, Balliol. Lead him through into the inner quad, and there 
you ll be, just looking as if you’d come straight out of the Master’s 
Lodging.”’ 

He ’ll know it’s Balliol.”’ 

“He won’t. Anybody who knew Oxford couldn’t be sap enough to 
send his son to St. Ambrose’s.”’ 


“ That ’s true. These military families are a bit crass.”’ 
Con‘inued on page 48. 


. . Mr. Fennick made quite an imposing 
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From the Painting by John Opie. 
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4 “HUN HUNTERS,” BY W. PARKYN, A.R.C.A. A.R.W.A. A LIGHT CRUISER PURSUING THE ENEMY. 


P “THE LONE PATROL.” ANOTHER PARKYN STUDY IN PASTEL j 


“THERE LL ALWAYS BE AN ENGLAND’ WHILE THE ROYAL NAVY KEEPS GUARD. 


Exhibited at the Pastel Society’s I:xhibition. 
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The drawing-room door opened and a man was shown in. She rose from her chair and then stepped back with a gasp. ... ‘ Well, upon my word, Lily,’’ he said, 
and she knew from the familiar roughness in his voice that he had been drinking; ‘‘upon my word, you’ve done yourself proud.” 


TROUBLE IN THE 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG, 
Author of “The Butterfly.” 


HE Terrace at Buckton is a row of eight little Queen Anne 
houses of warm red brick whose beautifully proportioned 
windows shine with the reflected sky. They are separated 
from the pavement by squares of garden enclosed by iron 
railings and have the advantage of not being overlooked 
from the other side of the roadway, for there are no 

houses opposite. Former inhabitants used to look from their front windows 

on to a common, but this, on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 
was transformed into public gardens known as Victoria Park, with gravel 
walks, flower-beds and a pond in which swans and unusual varieties of 
duck accept morsels of bread from the local children. Except for these 
gardens the march of time has brought only one change to The Terrace 
since the date of its erection, and this is not perceptible until you reach 
its further limit where, behind a brick wall with double gates, a yard 
containing eight lock-up garages was constructed shortly after the Great 

War for the convenience of the inhabitants. 

The Terrace is a unit not only as a charming piece of architecture. 
Its society, too, has a separate identity of its own within the larger 
society of Buckton. This is partly due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
rest of the residential portion of Buckton lies on the other side of the 
town. Everyone in The Terrace knows everyone else. There is much going 
out to tea and dinner, and people will even drop in informally on each 
other between meals——a pleasant, intimate state of things. 

At half-past six of an evening in early January it had been snowing 
for the past half-hour, and the little town seemed to be the centre of a 
whirlpool] in which millions of small flakes swirled in mad circles, plastering 
themselves against walls and windows. It was an evening on which to 
stay indoors and put coal on the fire, yet in spite of this three of The 
Terrace cars were still out of their garages. Mr. Jennings, the bank 
manager, who lived at No. 4, had driven along to the High Street to do some 
shopping. He and his wife were expecting three friends to dinner—Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson from No. 7 and Miss Newbold from No. 2—and they 
had decided at the last moment that half-a-dozen oranges and apples and 
a bottle of port would add a flourish to the occasion. 

The Thompsons’ car was out simply because Mr. Thompson was still 
on his way home from his office. 

As for Miss Newbold, she had her car out for a much more unusual 
and unpleasant reason. Lily Newbold was a woman of forty-five. She 
was much respected in Buckton and had many friends and acquaintances. 
She had resided there for the last seven years, but not in The Terrace. 
Until about a year ago she had lived in lodgings, adding to her tiny 
income by working as daily governess to one or two families in the town. 
Then, quite unexpectedly, she had come in for a nice little legacy from a 
distant relative, which had enabled. her to retire, establish herself in 
No. 2, keep a maid and run a small car. Her friend, Mr. Jennings of No. 4, 
had put her in the way of picking up, second-hand, a little Austin, 
similar to his own, and had been kind enough to give her lessons in 
driving it. 

Miss Newbold was everything that she should be: pleasant company, 
intelligent, a good churchwoman, a customer who paid her bills with the 
utmost promptitude and a strict observer of the conventions. She had 
only one unconventionality, a secret one of which even her most intimate 
friends in Buckton knew nothing ; namely, that she was not Miss Newbold. 
Actually she was Mrs. Broach and, further, she was not a widow. At the 
age of thirty-five she had married the attractive and plausible James 


TERRACE 


Illustrated by STEVEN SPURRIER, R.B.A. 


Broach, whose handsome face and lively blue eyes she had found 
irresistible and whose failings—drink and an incurable instability in 
money matters—she had not discovered until too late. Luckily for her, 
he had deserted her two years after their marriage and a few months 
later she had resumed her maiden name, moved to Buckton and begun 
her career as daily governess. Unluckily for her, however, James Broach’s 
desertion had been incomplete. He had discovered her whereabouts and 
at intervals, happily more or less rare, he reappeared. Three times since 
she had settled in Buckton he had turned up unexpectedly and wrung 
money out of her by threatening to betray her secret. The threat worked. 
The poor woman believed that exposure would ruin her reputation in 
Buckton and that she would lose not only her pupils but her friends. As 
for taking proceedings against him, she shrank in horror from the ordeal. 
Besides, what good would it do her? Her good name would be ruined 
none the less. And so on each occasion she had handed over all, and 
more than all, that she could spare. 

On this particular January evening Miss Newbold had been sitting in 
her little drawing-room. She had finished tea over an hour ago. It was 
ten past six and she was sitting with an open book in her lap, gazing into 
the fire. Although she had lived in The Terrace for almost a year she 
had not yet grown accustomed to her new home. It was still an endless 
source of surprise and delight to her and she would often sit, as she sat now, 
enjoying the mere sense of ease and security or glancing round the room 
at the white-panelled walls, the grey carpet, the blue chairs, blue sofa, 
blue curtains and the lemon-yellow cushions which she had chosen after 
much careful thought. She had always loved beautiful things, but never, 
even in the days before her husband had made away with more than 
half her small income, had she been well enough off to indulge her tastes. 
Now at last she had money to spend, and how much she had enjoyed 
decorating and furnishing the lovely little house. Here and there, by 
degrees, she had picked up a few pieces of furniture of the same period 
as the house, and how admirably they suited the panelled walls and the 
long many-paned windows. She rose from her chair to put coal on the 
fire. In half an hour it would be time for her to go and dress for the 
Jennings’ dinner-party. 

She had just decided that it was an occasion for her grey silk and 
amber beads when the front door-bell rang. She heard her maid go to 
the door and a moment later there were heavy footsteps in the hall. 
Who on earth could be calling at this time of day ? Could it be. . . ? 
A little spasm of alarm ran through her. The fear that any unexpected 
visitor might prove to be her disreputable husband was never very fa’ 
from her mind. The drawing-room door opened and a man was shown 
in. She rose from her chair and then stepped back with a gasp. Yes, 
once again the worst had happened. 

The man smiled, and in the tight red skin of his face his blue eyes 
glittered at her. “ Well, upon my word, Lily,”’ he said, and she knew 
from the familiar roughness in his voice that he had been drinking ; ‘‘ upon 
my word, you ’ve done yourself proud.'’ He threw a glance round the 


room. ‘‘ Very smart, very elegant, to be sure! Quite the grand lady, 
aren’t you?” 
He stood looking into her face, smiling quizzically. ‘‘ Felt I must 


run down, just for a day or two, and visit you in your new surroundings.” 

Standing there, pale and upright, with her hands clasped in front of 
her, she made no reply. He dropped heavily into an armchair. ‘‘ Keeping 
well ?” he asked with mock friendliness. His face and body had coarsened 
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since she had last seen him a year and a half ago. She noticed that he wore He examined every note as if paper currency were a complete novelty 
a sky-blue tie, as he had so often done in old days. He was absurdly vain to him. It was two minutes after the quarter when she hurried out into 
of his blue eyes and chose ties to match them. But the last vestiges of the snow with the money in her hand. There was still a faint hope that 
his charm had vanished, and the disgust he aroused in her did something she might get to the station in time. 
to mitigate her terror. When his wife had left him in the car, Broach, scanning the shops, whose 
“You had better tell me at once what you want,”’ she said coldly. windows shone through the whirling snowflakes, had noted the wine- 
He laughed. “‘ Ah, practical as ever, Lily! Well, what do I want ? merchant’s, and the sight of it was an inspiration. Yes, what he wanted 
I'll tell you. I want—naturally ! what husband wouldn’t ?—to share was a drink, a good stiff drink. He promptly got out, hurried into the 
in your good fortune. As it happens, it comes in particularly convenient shop, bought a bottle of whisky, and with head bent and eyes half-closed 
at the moment, because I ’m extremely hard up ; absolutely on the rocks, against the snow, shuffled back into the car. Thank God, Lily had not 
me dear. So a nice little cheque .. .” yet returned. He opened the cap of the bottle, took a long pull, then 
““Have you ever wondered,’’ replied Miss Newbold, ‘‘ what would another longer still, and then, with a deep sigh of satisfaction, leaned 
happen if I consulted my solicitor about your demands for money ? ”’ back with closed eyes, feeling the comfortable fire of the whisky burn 
He laughed. ‘‘ Often, me dear ; and I’m bound to admit that it would down his throat and across his stomach. And gradually, imperceptibly, 
make things very unpleasant for both of us.”’ consolingly, his troubles receded, his thoughts grew blurred and he fell 
“For you, no doubt,”’ she said; ‘‘ but surely you realise that my into a doze, from which he was roused at last by the starting of the car. 
position has changed. I’m independent now of public opinion.”’ But only for a moment. Almost immediately he had dropped back, and 
“Are you?” he replied, and she saw that her bluff had produced when he awoke for a second time he found that the car was again at a 
no effect. ‘‘ It seems to me you ’re more dependent than ever. A highly standstill. He hadn’t felt it stop, but no doubt it was the stopping that 
respectable lady, living in style! It would cause a terrible scandal, had roused him. He waited for his wife to speak, and then called out : ‘“‘Where 
Lily ; very much more than in the case of an insignificant little governess. are we, Lily ?’’ There was no reply. What had happened ? A sudden 
You couldn’t possibly stay here. You ’d have to clear out and start again misgiving seized him. Had she driven him, not to the railway station, 
somewhere else.’’ : : but to the police station ? He tried to look out of the windows, 


It was perfectly true, and Miss Newbold resigned herself. but they were plastered with snow and he could see nothing. 
‘‘ How much do you want ?”’ she asked. Le | ae he In a panic, he fumbled in the dark, found the handle 

He smiled. ““ Well, a hundred would put me \~Se 3] : Bexre of the nearest door, scrambled out and, slamming the 
straight, Lily. I don’t want to ask too much, don’t P “es door behind him, dived across the road. At the 
want to be too hard on you. And there’s no same time something struck him with tremen- 
hurry. You can give me a cheque in a day v. dous force on the back of the left thigh; he 
or two, when I go.” seemed to whirl through the air ; then his right 

Her lips contracted. ‘‘I shall give you , shoulder received a violent blow and he was 
no cheque unless you leave Buckton + flung to the ground. For a few minutes he 
at once. There’s a train at seven-five 
and it’s now twenty past six.” 


lay there. The beating of his heart 
He frowned. ‘Oh, come now, Lily. 


almost choked him. 
When he was able to lift his head, 
You mustn’t be too hard on a man. he found that he was lying on a 
I’ve been very far from well lately ; 
my confounded heart has been giving 


square patch of snow. He had been 
flung through the gate of an iron 
me a lot of trouble, and it ’s working 
up for a_ beastly night. It was 


railing, and as he got himself into a 
snowing when I came in just now.” 


sitting position he saw a house-front 

a few yards away. It was the house 
Miss Newbold reflected for a moment. at which he had arrived less than an 

*“* You may as well realise at once,’’ she hour ago; Lily’s house. He felt 

said at last, ‘‘that I won’t have you 

here for the night. If you try to insist 


desperately cold, his teeth began to 
chatter, and with infinite difficulty 
I shall ring up the police, come what 
may of it.’’ 


he got on to his feet and staggered 
But, Lily . . .”’ he began. 


to the front door. His heart was 
suffocating him again and for a while 
She cut him short. “‘ Listen to me. he stood holding on to the door-handle. 
I'll give you the cheque and I ’ll give Then he turned it. It opened and he 
you an extra five pounds in cash, but tottered in. 
only on condition that you leave here at Mr. Jennings, having at last got his 
once. I haven’t got the money in the house, apples and oranges, had returned with 
but I can cash a cheque at the grocer’s on the ¥ them and his bottle of port to his car and 
way to the station. Come along ; we ’ll get my car driven home. Leaving the car in the roadway, 
“at once and I ’ll drive you there. If that doesn’t he took the parcels into the house and, after 
suit you, I shall ring up the police and we shall 
both have to face the consequences.” 


ten minutes spent in drawing and decanting the 
port and one or two other odd jobs, came out again and 

He scanned her face quizzically, incredulously ; 
but he saw that she meant what she said, and next 


drove his car to the garage. Then he hurried home 
again, ran upstairs to wash and tidy himself up, 


moment he gave in. ‘‘ Right you are,” he said. and was ready just in time to receive the Thompsons. 
““ Have it your own way.” She managed tocatch Mr. Felling’s eyeand The four of them sat talking in the drawing-room, 

This was why, at half-past six, Miss Newbold, held up her cheque. He gave her a friendly waiting for Miss Newbold. After ten minutes traces 
with her disreputable husband in the seat behind smile, reached out an arm, and, taking her of anxiety began to appear on Mrs. Jennings’s face, 
her, was driving down the High Street in a snowstorm. cheque, went over to his cash register. and Mrs. Thompson became aware that her hostess 

At that moment Mr. Jennings stopped his car outside . was no longer paying much attention to the 
the wine-merchant’s and went in to buy his bottle of port. While he was conversation. The truth was that it was already five minutes past 
doing so, Miss Newbold’s car pulled up behind his. Felling, the grocer, who, dinner-time and Miss Newbold had still not arrived. If she was much 
she knew, would cash a cheque for her, was next door to the wine-merchant. longer the fried fillets of sole would be little better than bits of hot card- 
She left Broach in the back of the car and hurried into the shop. As she board. And so indeed they were when Miss Newbold eventually turned 
did so, Mr. Jennings emerged from the wine-merchant’s and went on to up, twenty minutes late. She looked ill and harassed, and explained that 
the greengrocer’s, two doors away. He found the shop crowded with an unexpected visitor had arrived on business and that she had had to 
customers and was kept waiting for ten minutes. drive him to the station—and on a night like this, my dear—to catch the 

Matters were even worse at Felling’s. It seemed to Miss Newbold London train. ‘‘ Not bad news, I hope?” Mrs. Jennings whispered. 
that it would be half an hour at least before she could get her cheque Oh, no; but she hated business of any kind ; she was so stupid about such 
cashed, and she stood there in an agony of anxiety, glancing from time matters that they always worried her. Besides, it had made her dreadfully 
to time at the little watch on her wrist. It would take her much longer late. She had had to hurry and she was quite out of breath. Needless 
than usual to drive to the station. At the best of times she didn’t like to say, she didn’t mention who her visitor was, nor did she explain that, 
driving in the dark and in this blinding snowstorm she would have to having left him in her car while she went into Felling’s to cash a cheque, 
crawl. She stood there, clasping her cheque and working out little sums she had returned to find the car empty. At first she had been terrified 
in her head. In daylight she could get to the station and catch the train at the thought that Broach was at Jarge in Buckton, and had sat in her 
in ten minutes. To-night it would take, at the very least, twice as long— car trying in vain to decide what she ought todo. Then, as she considered 
twenty minutes! It was now twenty-five to seven and the train went the situation, she began to feel reassured. After all, she had given in to 
at seven-five. If she could get the money by a quarter to, she might his demands. He knew that the cheque for a hundred pounds was in 
just manage to get to the station in time. But how appallingly slow her bag and that she would hand, it to him at the station, together with 
people were in giving their orders, and Mr. Felling and his two assistants, the five pounds in cash. He had no cause, then, for vengeance. After 
never very brisk, seemed to be particularly leisurely to-night. The waiting for a while to see if he would return, she had come to the conclusion 
deliberation with which they tied up parcels nearly drove her mad. that her threat to call in the police must have frightened him. He had 
Twenty to! And there were still a dozen people to be served before her suspected, no doubt, when she had stayed so long in Felling’s, that she 
turn came. At a quarter to, by the mercy of Providence, she managed was ringing up the police from there and had thought it wiser to bolt. 
to catch Mr. Felling’s eye and held up her cheque. He gave her a friendly Yes, there could be no other explanation. Well, her cheque and her 
smile, reached out an arm, and, taking her cheque, went over to his cash five pounds were still safe in her bag. She had come out of the wretched 


register. But, gracious heavens, what an age he was, fumbling there. business very luckily. And so, much relieved, she had driven home. But 
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she was still feeling rather upset, and for a moment she had thought of 
ringing up the Jenningses and pleading a headache. But on second 
thoughts she 1 decided that it would be foolish to sit and worry herself 
to death at home. She always enjoyed dining with the Jenningses and 
it would help her to forget the horrid incident. Besides, even if he did 
call again, what could he do? Yes, it would be much wiser to go to the 
Jenningses and try to forget about him. 

And, as it turned out, she had been quite right. In the cheerful 
company at the dinner-table she soon began to feel her old self again, 
and before dinner was over she could almost have believed that James’s 
reappearance had been nothing more than a bad dream. She heaved an 
inaudible sigh of relief as she listened to Mr. Thompson, who was describing 
his drive home. His screen-wiper had become clogged with snow and 
every few yards he had had to stop, get out, and polish the wind-screen 
with a rag. And then, as he was driving down The Terrace, a rather 
alarming thing had happened. Something had hit the right wing of the 
car a tremendous thump. He thought at first that he had knocked 
someone down and he had stopped the car and got out. But there was 
no one to be seen either on the road or the pavement, and he had come to 
the conclusion that it must have been a large dog which had escaped 
injury and galloped away out of sight. ‘Or a bird—a blackbird or a 
thrush,’’ Mr. Jennings suggested. ‘It’s surprising what a bump they 
make’’; and he went on to describe an incident of the kind which had 
happened to him some years ago. A hawk, clutching a small bird in its 
talons, had dropped like a stone bang on to his radiator, startling him so 
much that he had almost driven into the ditch. 

The port wine which came with the dessert finally completed Miss 
Newbold’s reassurance and loosened the tongues of the whole party. 
By the time they had moved into the drawing-room and coffee had been 
brought in, the room was fairly humming with conversation. Miss 
Newbold talked with the best, but later her anxiety returned and she 
sat silent and abstracted among her chattering friends. In imagination 
she was hurrying home through the whirling snow; now she had turned 
in at her gate, she was fumbling for her latch-key at the front door, the 
latch clicked, she pushed the door open and closed it after her. Ah, 
there was a light in the drawing-room and, when she went in, there he 
was, standing with his back to the fire, waiting for her, with his sky-blue 
tie and that horrible quizzical smile on his face. ‘‘ Ah, here you are at 
last, me dear. Don’t you agree ...?” 

She awoke from her reverie with a start. Mr. Jennings was speaking 
to her. ‘‘ Don’t you agree, Miss Newbold ? ” 

‘‘T beg your pardon,”’ she said. ‘‘ I didn’t quite catch.” 

“Mr. Thompson,”’ he explained, “‘ has just been telling me that he ’s 
thinking of buying a new car. Don’t you agree with me that he couldn’t 
do better than buy an Austin?” 


On the sofa a man, a large man, was lying asleep... As Mr. Jennings 
went over to the sofa, Miss Newbold clutched Mrs. Jennings’ arm. 


Miss Newbold agreed absolutely. ‘‘ They ’re completely fool-proof,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ They ’re proof even against my driving.” 

“Your driving? What’s the matter with your driving ?’”’ said 
Mr. Jennings. ‘‘ Aren’t you a pupil of mine ? ”’ 

Miss Newbold shook her head sadly. ‘‘ As I drove through the 
snowstorm this evening I was as nervous as a beginner.” 

““Oh, well,” said Mr. Thompson, who wouldn't be ? A snowstorm’s 
a different matter. I was nervous myself. And then, on the top of it, 
that beastly dog! When I got out of the car I was trembling like a leaf. 
I had visions of policemen and inquests and heaven knows what else.”’ 

Vistons of policemen. The phrase recalled all her anxiety and she 
shuddered inwardly. If only she could go on sitting and talking all night 
there in the Jennings’ drawing-room. She dreaded the moment when 
she would have to stand up, say good-night and creep home through 
the snow. And yet surely, if he had been going to return, she would 
have found him there when she got home from Felling’s, or at least he 
would have returned before she started out again for the Jennings’ 
party. She hadn’t mentioned that she was going out to dinner and so 
it would not have occurred to him to hang about for an hour or so after 
leaving the car, before returning to the house. No, he couldn’t be there. 
That was certain, she told herself. But the assurance didn’t comfort her. In 
spite of her logic, she had a dreadful foreboding that she would see him again 
to-night. Yes, she could feel in her bones that he was still somewhere near. 

A single little ping from the small clock on the Jennings’ chimneypiece 
startled her so much that she all but cried out. The Terrace, even on 
festive occasions, did not keep late hours, and at the sound of the ping 
the Thompsons glanced at the clock and rose to their feet. It was half- 
past ten, the orthodox time to go home. Miss Newbold too stood up. 
She was overcome by a vague terror and reached out a hand to the 
chimneypiece to steady herself. But Mr. Jennings delayed their farewells. 
““ Before you go, I must show you the water-colour my wife gave me for 
a Christmas present.” 

He led the way to a small room near the front door. The Jenningses 
were regarded as the art-connoisseurs of The Terrace. They had quite 
a nice little collection of water-colours, including two David Coxes, a 
T. M. Richardson, senior, and three Copley Fieldings. The guests, as they 
filed into the room, prepared to make the proper remarks. Mr. Jennings 
pointed to a water-colour hanging over the fireplace, a view of a pale-blue 
lake with a wooded island and distant straw-coloured hills. ‘‘ Wait a 
minute! Wait a minute! Don’t tell me,” said Mr. Thompson. “ Let 
me see if I can guess the artist.” 

The guests gathered round while Mr. Thompson surveyed the sketch 
with one eyebrow raised. ‘“‘H’m! Not a Copley Fielding, and certainly 
not a Cox.’’ He turned suddenly to Mr. Jennings. ‘‘ I believe,’’ he said, 
“yes, upon my word, I believe . Sad 

But nobody ever learned what Mr. Thompson believed, for at that 
moment their attention was distracted by the voice of Mrs. Jennings. 
“Edward! Edward! Look! On the sofa!” 

Everybody turned round. On the sofa a man, a large man, was lying 
asleep. Like sheep in the presence of a sheep-dog, the guests drew back. 
As Mr. Jennings went over to the sofa, Miss Newbold clutched Mrs. 
Jennings’ arm. Her face was bloodless and, seeing that she was going 
to faint, Mrs. Jennings caught her in her arms. She was just in time, 
for next moment she felt Miss Newbold’s head fall heavily on her shoulder. 
Mr. Thompson helped her to carry her out of the room and Mrs. Thompson 
followed them. 

Jennings, left alone, stared down at the sleeping man. He was lying 
in an extraordinarily uncomfortable position, his legs sprawling, his 
shoulders hunched against the back of the sofa and one arm hooked over 
it, as if to prevent himself sliding to the floor. His mouth hung loosely 
open and he smelt of whisky. ‘“‘ Drunk!” said Jennings to himself. 
He bent down to inspect the stranger more closely, then, with a quick 
movement, gently grasped the man’s wrist. 

When he raised his head he saw Thompson come through the open 
door. ‘‘ Thompson, look here,” he said. ‘‘ This fellow ’s not asleep ; 
he ’s dead.” 

Thompson stared at the body on the sofa. ‘‘ You ’re sure ? 

“Just about,” said Jennings. ‘‘I can’t feel the slightest trace of a 
pulse. How’s Miss Newbold ? ”’ 

‘“‘ She ’s beginning to come to. We put her on the drawing-room sofa. 
As soon as she ’s better my missus and I will see her home.” 

“Do,” said Jennings, ‘‘and as soon as you’ve gone Ill ring up 
the police.” 


” 


Some curious evidence came out at the inquest. On the morning 
after the dinner-party, Mr. Jennings had found a half-empty bottle of 


whisky on the floor in the back of his car. The label bore the name of the 


wine-merchant at which he had bought his bottle of port. The wine- 
merchant was able to state that a stranger wearing a sky-blue tie had 
bought a bottle of whisky at his shop shortly before closing time on the 
previous evening, a minute or two after Mr. Jennings had gone out with 
the bottle of port. He had particularly noticed the sky-blue tie, because 
it was not the sort of colour that a man of that age would usually wear. 
It seemed that the stranger must have got into Mr. Jennings’ car while 
it was waiting outside the wine-merchant’s, must have been driven by 
Mr. Jennings to his house, and then, when Mr. Jennings had left the car 
while he went indoors, must have got out of the car and entered the 
house without ringing the bell. The heart was in an advanced state of 
disease and there were severe bruises on the left thigh and the right 
shoulder. The cause of the bruises was not discovered, nor was the secret 
of the dead man’s relationship to Miss Newbold. 


THE END. 
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MUCH BETTER DEAD 


By MARGERY SHARP, 
Author of “The Nutmeg Tree.” 


Illustrated by ALBERT BAILEY. 


JHERRARD had never known Sir Benjamin Croy at all 
well ; few people did, for the Grand Old Man of literature 
was heavily guarded by secretaries, agents, and disciples. 
Sherrard used to encounter him occasionally in the 

ee Jfee London Library, more rarely at solemn dinners; only 
eee once had he crossed the threshold of the big, gloomy 
London house but he had had a respect for the old man, and was 
therefore sorry to see in the paper the brief report of his death, due to 
enemy action. 

“In peacetime,’ reflected Sherrard, ‘they ’d have buried him in 
the Abbey : not now. But Ill go to the funeral.” 

He looked at the paragraph again; no further information was 
given. He rang up the dead man’s secretary, and learnt that no funeral 
would in fact take place: the shelter in which Sir Benjamin and his 
household slept had suffered a direct hit, and Sir Benjamin’s body was 
not identifiable. But there would be a Memorial Service, added the 
secretary efficiently, as soon as they got around to it. 

Sherrard rang off, rather shaken. Sir Benjamin’s later work might 
have fallen off, but his early books would live, for he had been able to 
write of plain people with plainness and love. He was a great man. 
His memorial service should have been a spontaneous act of homage. 
Now it was something to be got around to when his secretary and his 
publishers found time and an unbombed church. 

During the next few days Sherrard thought about Croy’s end a good 
deal, and was therefore all the more surprised to see him sitting on a 
bench near the allotments in Hyde Park. 


There was no doubt about it: directly before him sat Sir Benjamin 
Croy, extraordinarily unkempt, with a fortnight’s growth of beard, but 
unmistakably Sir Benjamin. 

‘“Good God!” cried Sherrard. ‘‘ Croy!” 

But the eye of Sir Benjamin, meeting his own, was unresponsive, 
even hostile. It was not, however, blank. Sir Benjamin’s features 
were composed and serene. Except for his general dishevelment, he 
looked unusually well. Sherrard’s mind, racing on after the initial 
shock, leaped to the only sane conclusion: the old man had never been 
in the shelter at all, only near enough to take the shock ; he had somehow 
escaped, with the loss, not of his wits, but of his memory. 

Sherrard hesitated. The obvious course was to get Sir Benjamin 
into a taxi and take him to a hospital. But how to set about it? By 
persuasion, naturally, rather than force. He must first renew acquaint- 
ance—or, rather, make it afresh. It seemed almost impious to accost 
the Grand Old Man of literature as one would a tramp, but no other 
method presented itself. A tramp was exactly what the Grand Old 
Man looked like. Sherrard sat down beside him and offered his 
cigarettes. 

Like a bird before a plate of crumbs—desirous yet wary—Sir 
Benjamin considered them. They were good cigarettes. He took one. 

Take several,’ said Sherrard. 

Sir Benjamin took four ; three he stowed in a pocket, for the fourth 
he accepted a light. By all the rules of tramp etiquette he was now 
under the obligation of entering into converse, and he seemed to feel this 
himself, for he almost immediately remarked that it was a fine day for 
the time of year. 

‘“Very,’’ agreed Sherrard; and paused. Sir Benjamin’s voice was 
disconcerting : it was the same, yet not the same. The pontifical tones 
were less pontifical, less weighty, the perfect enunciation had somehow 
roughened. Sir Benjamin’s voice, in fact, was not quite the high-grade 
article it used to be. ‘‘ Very,’’ repeated Sherrard. ‘‘ The Park’s a 
godsend. Do you live—’ he suddenly saw a line of approach— 
“near here 

“ Not live,” said Sir Benjamin. “ Just staying. With the Catch- 
poles.”’ 

Sherrard mentally ran over the list of Sir Benjamin’s intimates. 
The Catchpoles, so far as he knew, were not among them. 

“Unusual name,”’ he said aloud. 

“And unusual people,” said Sir Benjamin warmly. “ Delightful. 
There ’s Mrs. C., who takes in washing, and two daughters, both with 
. Steadies in the Air Force, and an adopted son who is a fireman, and of 
course, old Catchpole himself, who has had a most interesting career 
in the Merchant Service. Quite delightful, all of them.” 

“ And they live ?’’ prompted Sherrard. 

“In the cellar of a demolished house. It’s not very large, but their 
hospitality is Early Christian. I ’d been bombed out, of course,” added 
Sir Benjamin casually. 

Sherrard started. If Sir Benjamin could remember being bombed, 
surely he must have other recollections as well? He could not have 
simply settled down, unquestioning, in the Catchpole bosom? But 
from Sir Benjamin’s next words it seemed that that was precisely what 
he had done. 

‘Early Christian,” he repeated thoughtfully. ‘‘ They found me 
wandering in the streets, and they took me in. I was hungry, and 
they gave me food. I was in rags, and they clothed me-—all without 


Directly before him sat Sir Benjamin Croy . .. with a fortnight’s growth 
of beard . . . ‘*Good God!”’ cried Sherrard. ‘Croy!”’ 


asking questions. I consider that very wonderful. They accepted me 
at my face value as a fairly amiable old codger, not quite right in his 
head, who was willing to lend a hand with the wash.” 

Sherrard was flummoxed. It was all very well to be indirectly 
rebuked for curiosity, but before the phenomenon of a Sir Benjamin 
raised from the dead—a Sir Benjamin, moreover, who appeared to be 
in full command of his wits but persisted in behaving like a tramp— 
curiosity would not be bridled. He had, besides, a strong and growing 
suspicion that he was being fooled. 

“‘ Look here ” began Sherrard firmly. 

The old man held up his hand. It was a large hand, heavy- 
knuckled : in size, if not in texture, the hand of a countryman. 

“Wait a bit,”’ he said. ‘‘I know what you’re thinkin’. You ’re 
wondering whether I know who I am. Well, I do. And what’s more, 
young feller, I know who you think I am. You think I’m Sir 
Benjamin Croy.” 


Sherrard’s jaw dropped. 

“Well, aren’t you ?’”’ he asked stupidly. 

‘“‘I am not. I’m his brother. I thought that was it.’’ The old 
man examined Sherrard reflectively. ‘‘ You look just the sort of chap 
he used to know,” he mused. “ Silk umbrella, good shoes, general air 
of respectability. Ever been to jail?” 

“No,” said Sherrard. 

‘‘ There you are,’’ said the old man. 

Across Sherrard’s bewilderment flashed a momentary annoyance. 
He was a good twenty years younger than most of Sir Benjamin’s circle ; 
and no man likes to be described as respectable. 

‘‘T didn’t know,” he said suspiciously, ‘‘ that Sir Benjamin had a 
brother.” 

‘Naturally. I’m not the sort of relative to do him credit. I’m 
out of the picture. But there it is: I’m his brother . . . Bert.” 

Now, there are occasions when the telling of a thumping lie brings 
with it an especial lightheartedness, a release from moral bonds; and as 
the old man now stretched out his legs, stuck his hands in his pockets, 
and began to whistle, this peculiar free-and-easinéss was very marked. 
Sherrard was almost sure he was lying. On the other hand, free-and- 
easiness was so alien to the whole personality of Sir Benjamin, that 
Sherrard could not bring himself to believe in a Sir Benjamin who 
stretched out his legs, stuck his hands in his pockets, and whistled. 
Sherrard was thus left, so to speak, in the air. He had been bombed 
out himself only a few nights previously ; and he seriously began to 
wonder whether he were suffering from delayed shock. 

‘The white flower of a blameless life,” remarked his companion 
suddenly. ‘‘ Poor Ben had a whole conservatoryful. Just the thing 
for funerals. Pity they can’t bury him.” [Continued on page 17. 
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“NOTRE DAME DE THERMIDOR ’: THERESE, MADAME TALLIEN.~BY JACQUES LOUIS DAVID (1748-1825). 


Among the prisoners at Bordeaux in 1793 of the French revolutionary and fanatical pro-consul Jean Lambert Tallien (1767-1820), who had been sent to establish the Terror in { 
the provinces, was Thérése, the divorced wife of the Comte de Fontenay and daughter of the Spanish banker, Francois Cabarrus. She was one of the most fascinating women of 

her time, and Tallien fell in love with and released her, marrying her on December 26, 1794. She saved by her entreaties the lives of many of the other’ prisoners, receiving 

for her works of mercy the name of “Our Lady of Thermidor," after the 9th of Thermidor. She supported her husband in his suppression of the Revolutionary Tribunal and the i 
i Jacobin Club, and later became the acknowledged leader of the social life of Paris, and it was she who brought into fashion under the Directory the Greek costume.  Tallien's 
( political importance came to an end with the Convention, for though he sat in the Council of Five Hundred, the moderates attacked him as terrorist, and the extreme party ' 
as renegade. Therdse also tired of him, becoming the mistress of a rich banker named Ouvrard. She was divorced again in 1802, and three years later married the 


Comte de Caraman, who afterwards became Prince de Chimay. Tallien, her former husband, who saved her from the guillotine, died in Paris on November 16, 1820. 
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“THE 
LAST BRIGADE.” 


By Arthur Heming. 


ILGRIMS of the 

Canadian wild half 
a century ago unloading 
six-fathom _ birch- 
bark canoe at a portage. 
Canoes were the prin- 
cipal means of trans- 
portation through the 
wilder wilderness, 
where hoar-frost indi- 
cates the coming of 


winter. Mr. Heming, 
a noted Canadian artist 
and author, who con- 
tributed to journals all 
over the world, largely 
pictured life in the 
Canadian North-West. 


“A ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 
PATROL.” 


By Arthur Heming 


COLOURFUL 

representation o! a 
member of the Roy! 
Canadian Mounted 
Police on patrol in the 
Rockies.” The 
famous force of the + 
kind in the worl, 
they patrol immen 
areas, often of sno. 
and waste. A grizzly - 
bear emerging from 
mountain stream he 
startled the rider 
horse, which rear 
spiritedly in his track 
beside a crashing water 
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| 
| “ CANADIAN 
| CANOE-MEN.” | 
| By Arthur Heming. 
5 


EVER were there 


more expert white- 


water men than the 


old-time Canadian 


Voyageurs,” wrote Mr. 
Heming of this scene, 
“who used to make 
transcontinental _ trips 
of from three to four i; 
thousand miles in their ’ 


birchbark canoes. 
There were sometimes 
seen brigades of a 
thousand to sixteen 
hundred paddlers.” 
Here the canoe-men 


“AT THE 
WATER-HOLE.” 


By Arthur Heming. 


ns i 
FOR over a century 
the Wood Buffalo, 
UL of which a noble speci- 
}Obe men is shown by the 
oy] artist, have dwelt in 
ited the bush country west 
the of Great Slave River. 
most While the powerful 
the beast proceeds leisurely 
orl, to slake his thirst in 
en his wintry surround- 
ino i ings, a woodland cari- 
| bou and a cross-fox 
m stand expectantly 
he awaiting their later turn 
ler at the water-hole. The 
ear brilliant northern sun- 
ack shine dapples the 
ater snow with gold. 


. 
BRITAIN’S GREAT 
IN NORTHERN DOMINION.—BY THE LATE ARTHUR HEMING a 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE GREAT DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH~OUR DAUNTLESS PRIME MINISTER'S. INTREPID ANCESTOR 
AT BLENHEIM IN 1704: WHEN THE DUKE DELIBERATELY DEFIED THE ENEMY CANNONADE. 


Marlborough’s greatest triumph and feat of generalship was the utter defeat of the French at Blenheim on August 13, 1704, when, by seizing his opportunity, he routed a bigger 

army under Marshal Tallard, whom he took prisoner. An incident in this sanguinary battle revealed his intrepid and cool courage. The enemy were causing heavy British losses 

by their cannonade, but Marlborough reserved his attack and, to steady his men, he rode with complete fearlessness up and down in front of his own lines, although a mark for 

the French guns, one cannon-ball nearly hitting him (as shown by our artist), remarking, “| must let them see that when | expose them | do not exempt myself.” During the 

battle he coolly wrote a note to his Duciiess recording the greatest triumph achieved by an English General since the Middle Ages. John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, was the 
son of Sir Winston Churchill, from whom the Prime Minister inherits his name, and, it may be said, his dauntless character. 


PaintING BY LioneL Epwarps. 
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MUCH BETIER DEAD.— (Continued from page 12.) 

You know, then,” said Sherrard, that he’s dead ? 

it in the papers.” 

‘“You don’t seem much distressed.”’ 

“Certainly not. Best thing that could happen to the old ass.” 

Benjamin,’’ said Sherrard, annoyed, was a great figure.” 
Had he stopped to think he would have found himself in the peculiar 
position of championing a man who might or might not be dead, but 
who, if alive, was quite possibly the man he was rebuking. ‘‘ A great 
figure,’’ he reiterated, ‘‘ at the height of his powers i 

‘Nonsense. He was practically senile.” 

“At any rate, he still filled an important position, he led a full and 
interesting life——”’ 

“Ever go to his Sunday Evenings ? ”’ 

““Once,”’ said Sherrard. 

The old man nodded grimly. 

‘“Too much even for you, eh? You were right They were like 
gatherings of the embalmed. If any of the living strayed in, the dead 
froze them out.’’ He turned, and laid one of his big hands on Sherrard’s 
arm. ‘‘ It wasn’t poor old Ben’s fault,’”’ he said earnestly. ‘‘ Ben liked 
youngsters, always did. He ’d have liked a bit of music, maybe a game 
of cards. But the corpses were too much for him. They ’d got in first, 
and staked their graves.’’ He sighed. “It’s an awful thing to be 
buried before you’re dead, and that’s what happened 
to Ben. Only, instead of daisies he pushed up bad 
novels—thus providin’ for the upkeep of the 
vault.” 

“You paint,’’ said Sherrard, “a very 
gloomy picture. But it’s hardly the 
accepted one.”’ 

“T’m telling the truth as I know 
it,’ said the old man sharply. 
“T don’t blame Ben. I don’t 
blame him in the least. He 
was making money, d’you 
see; and once a man starts 
to make money he finds 
himself surrounded by a 
whole heap of people 
urging him to make 
more. Presenting it as 
a duty. He’s got to 
look after ‘em. He’s 
got to look after his 
damned property.” 

Sherrard was struck 
by an interesting com- 
plication. 

‘Speaking of property, 
where does it go? To 
yourself, by any chance ?”’ 

The old man _ looked 
genuinely horrified. 

“It does not, young 
feller. It all goes to the 
Government—cash and copy- 
rights and the ruined halls 
of Clarke Street. Have you 
seen ’em?” 

Sherrard nodded. He had paid 
a pious visit to a heap of rubble. 
“It was a fine house in its way,” 
he said. 

“It was a damnable house,’’ corrected 
the old man. ‘“ Ben bought it to please his 
wife, and after she died he never had the strength 
of mind to get rid of it. It had furniture in 
it—good furniture, that had to be looked after ; 
and silver that had to be insured. It had to be 
run, and his sisters-in-law came to run it for 
him. They had companions, and dogs. Ben 
paid the bills. I tell you, when I saw that wonderful heap 
of ruins, I thought, ‘Tune your harp, old chap, you’re free of 
property. 

Sherrard was silent. He had the odd impression that he was 
listening to a justification both of the dead and of the living. He felt 
the big hand tighten on his arm. 

‘You don’t know,” said the old man earnestly, ‘‘ what his life was 
like. Property wasn’t even the worst of it. Everything conspired 
against him. He used to go to dinners—guest of honour—and lay 
down the law afterwards. That’s very bad for a man. No one ever 
argued with him, or told him he was an old fool. That’s bad for a 
man too—and worse for his work. If ever he. wrote a poor book— 
and lately he wrote nothing else, and he knew it—the critics hushed it 
up under layers of respectful twaddle. He was swaddled in twaddle 
till he could neither breathe nor work—far less enjoy himself. And 
don’t ask me why he stood it, because there’s no answer. You might 
as well ask the horse between the shafts why he doesn’t kick the cart to 
pieces. The cart’s smashed now, thank God; but it took a bomb 


to do it.” 


There was a considerable pause. For some minutes they both sat 
without speaking, Sherrard digesting what he had heard, the old man 


“They found me wandering in the streets, and 
they took me in. | was hungry, and they gave 
me food. | was in rags, and they clothed me.”’ 


staring angrily at the ground. Then suddenly the latter moved; his 
expression changed: his eye’ had been caught by a small object lying 
underneath the seat. He stooped, fished up a cigarette-end, and placed 
it in his pocket. It was this action—the unselfconsciousness of it, the 
air of habit—which finally convinced Sherrard that Sir Benjamin Croy 
was indeed dead. 

“ Bert Croy,”’ he said aloud. 

The old man looked up with a pleased smile. 

“What are you going to do now?” asked Sherrard. ‘“ For you 
have to live? ”’ 

The smile broadened. 

“Certainly I shall live. I intend to live very well. When I leave 
the Catchpoles I shall go up and down the country a little, visiting 
friends. I don’t know them yet, but I shall find ’em. I’ll take a job 
now and then, I dare say—night watchman, jobbing gardener. Life ’s 
very interesting.” 

“In wartime,’’ said Sherrard, “it is also complicated. Your identity 
card, for instance——~”’ 

With a candid glance the old man pulled one out of his 
pocket. It described him as John Pascoe, of 15, Mill Street, 
Rotherhithe. 

“Left behind by a friend of Mrs, Catchpole’s,” he explained. 
“Got his gas-mask and ration-card as well. He’s 
on a minesweeper, so he won’t want ’em.” 
“It’s a criminal offence,’ said Sherrard, 
-“ but I don’t suppose that worries you. 
Money ? 
“Two pound ten. I still had my 
wrist-watch. And you needn’t put 
your hand in your pocket ; naked 
I came into the world, and 
pretty well I did for myself ; 
naked I’ll start again.’ 
He stood up, fingering his 
stubble of beard. “Another 
week,”’ he said, “‘ then 
off,” 
Sherrard stood up also, 
and held out his hand. 
But the new-born 

John Pascoe did not 

appear to notice it. 

He had seen another 

cigarette-end, a good 

one, further along the 
path. 

“They getting 

rare,” he said, over his 

shoulder. ‘‘ When you 
throw one away, young 
feller, always pick a dry 
spot.” 

Such were the last 
recorded words of either Sir 
Benjamin Croy or Sir Benjamin 
Croy’s brother. If not particularly 
elevating, they were at least 
practical, and Sherrard very much 
regretted that they would never (in the 

# Re circumstances) take their place in the appropriate 
anthology. 


Some months afterwards a _ friend of 
Sherrard’s who was an editor showed him 
a holograph manuscript of about five pages. 
It described two men walking along a country road arguing as 
to who should pay for drinks when they reaehed a pub. That 
was all: it would have been completely trivial but for the 
fact that you could smell the night air and knew the men from 


boyhood. 
‘‘ Who does it remind you of ?”’ asked the editor. 
‘‘No one,” lied Sherrard. ‘‘It ’s too damned good.” 


‘Then you ’ve a short memory. Remember old Croy’s early stuff ? 
It’s got the same—innocence. Like a bird in the hedge watching the 
people go by. Only a bird wouldn’t understand ’em.” 

“Are you going to publish it?” 

“Certainly I am. It’s by a fellow called Pascoe, and I tried to get 
hold of him ; but he just wrote a rude letter asking for payment by postal 
order or the manuscript back.’’ The editor looked thoughtful. ‘“‘ An 


extraordinarily rude letter,” he repeated. ‘‘It began, ‘My good 
Twaddler...’ In fact, if the stuff hadn’t been so blazing good, I'd 
have told Mr. Pascoe to go to hell.” 

“That’s no use,’ said Sherrard absently. ‘He knows the 
way out.” 


THE END 
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THE TRUE TALE OF THE AMBROGIAN TREASURE 


The decorative title of a chart by Taylor showing contemporary explorers searching and digging for treasure. 


HE tales and legends of hidden treasure of the Spanish Main are many, 
but a sequel of successful finding is rare. Such a sequel was the one 
described in the following pages, written by an eye-witness of the salvage 
operations which enriched several English noblemen, including his Majesty 
the King, and gave to an obscure New England shipwright wealth and a 
knighthood, and eventually led him to the high office of Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. The narrow escape of the enterprise from complete failure 
adds to the fascination of this exciting true tale of treasure-hunting. 
Sir Wiliam Phipps’ recovery from the wreck of a Spanish galleon of plate 
and bullion, which represented immense wealth according to the values of 
the period, is a matter of historv, but the present account by John Taylor, 
a captain’s clerk in the ‘‘ Faulcon,’’ one of the guardships at the scene of 
operations, gives details which are not found in other contemporary accounts 
and, being first-hand evidence, has a certain 
liveliness and realism which make tt specially 
interesting. In addition the author, no great 
draughtsman though careful to be accurate, has 
added to his written description of the location 
of the wrecked galleon a map marking the exact 
spot, just as R. L. Stevenson added a map to 
his ‘‘ Treasure Island.’ Perhaps this somewhat 
crude chart printed here in facsimile may 
tempt present-day adventurers, with their 
improved salvage methods, to complete the 
obviously unfinished work of the divers of 
Phipps and Narborough. 

The account is taken from Chapter VIII. of 
the third volume of a manuscript account of the 
life of John Taylor, somewhat grandiloquently 
entitled ‘‘ Multum in Parvo : Taylors Historie 
of his Life and Travells in America and other 
parts of the Univirse,”’ which once formed 
part of the famous Phillipps Collection of 
Manuscripts. 

The manuscript is a lively and frank 
autobiography, slightly marred by the fact that, 
when the domestic details of his private life, 
which was by no means free from matrimonial 
and financial troubles, became displeasing to his 
family, the pages were deleted from the bound 
volumes ; at least, this is the most plausible 
interpretation of the omissions, since the bind- 
ing is contemporary, and gaps occur just when 
the most intimate passages commence. 

According to his own account, John Taylor 
was a courageous youth, worthy of his ancestors, 
the first of whom came over with the Conqueror 
and was granted the device of two boars’ heads 
for his valour at the Battle of Hastings. This 
device appears in the coat-of-arms shown under 
Taylor's portrait published here. The ‘ Sable 
Lion passant"’ was added by Henry VIII. for 
the courageous behaviour of a later ancestor, who 
fell while resisting an invasion of the Isle of 
Wight by the French in 1542. Taylor's claim to rival nis ancestors’ 
bravery is based on the fact that he joined a force of cavalry as ‘‘ Cadde in the 
Queen Dowagers regiment of Horse,”’ which was raised to assist in putting 
down the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, but which never came into action. 

Taylor was a mathematician, and published one treatise upon the whole 
science which he called ‘‘ Thesauvarium Mathematica.’’ He was delicate 
in his youth and very studious. He subsequently went to Portsmouth to 
teach mathematics to private pupils, but, his health failing, he returned to 
his native Isle of Wight. He then went to London to study, married on one 
of his visits to his home, defended and won a breach-of-promise case before 


One of the Duke of Monmouth’s men at the Battle of 
Sedgemoor—a drawing by Taylor which he describes as 
follows : ‘‘ This is the true portrait of one of Monmouth’s 
Scythemen, the which stoutly to the last man maintained 
their ground and did much damage to the King’s horse.”’ 


The engraved portrait of John Taylor, author 

of the autobiographical MS. containing the 

description of the finding of the Ambrogian 

Treasure and its recovery from the sea by 
Sir William Phipps. 


the ‘‘ Kings’s Bench bar at 
Westminster Hall,” 
quarrelled with his father- 
in-law, whom he accused of having ruined him, and finally decided 
to go to Jamaica to make a fortune and recover his health. He sailed in 
the ‘‘ St. George,’’ having invested in three convicts for disposal on his 
arrival in Jamaica for their seven years’ servitude in the island, making 
thereby a clear profit of £9 15s. 

He arrived in the island in January, 1687, but became very ill, and 
after a short employment as accountant on a plantation, he decided there 
was no profit for him in Jamaica, and so determined to return to England. 
For this purpose, on May 21, 1687, he signed on as clerk to Captain Charles 
Talbot, of His Majesty's Ship ‘‘ Faulcon,’’ then engaged in rounding up a 
pirate, one Captain Bannister. On March 23, 
1688, the ‘‘ Faulcon’’ came to the Ambrogias, 
where they found Sir John Narborough’'s fleet 
at work salvaging treasure from the wreck of 
the Spanish galleon, and on May 10, Taylor 
left in the ‘‘ Faulcon’’ for England, where we 
will leave him. 


Or THE KING OF SPAIN’S GRAND FLORA 
OR PLATE FLEET SHIPWRECKED ON THE 
AMBROGIAN Rocks ANNO 1644, AND OF 
THE DISCOVERY OF ONE OF THOSE WRECKS 
ON THE AMBROGIAS BY THE WORSHIPFUL 
WILLIAM Puipps, KNIGHT, ANNO 1687. 


the fickle mistress 
AM: of chance was by the ancients 
pictured as a beautiful Goddess 
standing on a rolling sphere 
which was subject to motion 
ST according to the poise of fatal 
chance, so that all her actions were unstable 
and uncertain and subject to nothing but 
a sudden mutability where ever it comes to 
pass. That the transactions of mortals, being 
finite, are subject to passion, variation, 
disorder, confusion, trouble, and a_ swift 
dissolution from it’s being. 

And from this fatal mutability of state 
none are immune from, or above the fate of 
misfortune, nor none beneath the chance of 
advancement. For whilst some which are 
noble, rich, and powerful are on a sudden 
hurried into a labyrinth of misery, poverty, 
and disgrace, others which are rude, base, and 
mean are, on a strange, motion, advanced to 
wealth and honour, and oftentimes are subject 
to such an unequal chance and disproportioned 
fate which on both sides will be in this 
following narrative fully demonstrated and made palpable to the 
eyes of the world. Therefore let us proceed to our promised history. 

The King of Spain, whose dominions are now extended from the 
east to the west, whose kingdoms are full one third part of the known 
world, whose treasures in his western dominions are rich and durable 
mines of gold and silver entombed in the bowels of the earth without 
bottom or a seeming end, from whence flows the wealth of Spain, by 
which the pomp, state, frontiers of that kingdom are maintained and 
defended, yearly sends his Grand Flora or mighty ships of 
Spain into America, which moving road bring him home his annual 
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treasure of gold and silver, which his subjects in those parts dig out of 
the silent caverns of the earth. And this fleet is, from Spain, sent yearly 
thither on that account. 

Now in the year of our redemption 1644, the King of Spain’s Grand 
Flora or Plate Fleet consisted of twenty one mighty galleons or ships 
of Spain, which were sent by the King of Spain into America for his 
annual treasure. The Admiral of this was Don Antonia de Gusaman, 
the Vice Admiral was Don Thomas de Maragondony Marquesso dela 
Mino, and the Rear Admiral was Don Iago de Madrilla. 

This fleet sailed from Cadiz on the 25th of January 1644, and made 
the best of their way to America. About the middle of March the whole 
fleet arrived safely at Bahu de San Jeroms on the island of Porto Rico ; 
where, having wooded and watered their ships, the fleet separated each 


“Those which were left in the ship made a mighty raft, and being covetous, they had not only overloaded it with themselves, but also with gold and silver, 


misfortunes of the Honourable Don Thomas de Maragondony Marquesso 
dela Mino Vice Admiral of Spain, and of his unhappy squadron. 

The Vice-Admiral Don Thomas de Maragondony, Marquesso dela 
Mino, with his squadron, having visited all their appointed ports and 
received the King of Spain’s and the American treasure, the whole 
squadron after disposing thereof met in the Havana de Cuba, being 
very richly laden with gold, silver, etc.; so that the loading of those 
ships was by then 2400 tuns of silver besides gold and other riches. 
The Admiral Don Thomas de Maragondony in the Golden Lion galleon 
of Aragon, had now got on board her in coined dollars and plate 
more than 300 tuns of silver, besides gold and jewels to the value of 
300,000 pounds belonging to the King and the merchants of Spain. 
This galleon had in her many noble men and Spanish fathers bound 


so that this raft sank down in the sea and they were all drowned in sight of their fellows on the first raft.’’ (Drawn by Terence T. Cuneo.) 


to his respective port, in this manner:—The Admiral Don Antonia de 
Gusaman and his squadron of seven ships bore away to Porta Bella, to 
receive the treasure there brought from the mines of Petozi and Peru. 
The Vice Admiral, Don Thomas de Maragondony Marquesso dela Mino, 
in the Golden Lion of Aragon, with his seven galleons, bore away for 
the Habana de Cuba, his orders being to collect the treasure of Cuba, 
Hispaniola, Jamaica, and the other Peruvianian islands and the adjacent 
parts of the treasure of Mexicana. The Rear Admiral Don Iago de 
Madrilla, with his squadron of seven ships, went first to the coast of 
Mexico to receive all the King’s treasure of this part of America. 

The fleet being thus separated, each made the best of their way to 
their respective ports to accomplish the King of Spain’s commands. So 
now we have the Admiral and Rear Admiral of the King of Spain’s Grand 
Flora, with their two squadrons; and now we shall only have the 


from the West Indies home to Spain, so that he had on board more 
than 860 souls, and was a galleon of 1800 tons and had 42 copper guns. 
The rest of the fleet was not only rich but also very full of people ; for of 
mariners, soldiers, passengers and gentry the other six galleons had no 
less than 3430 souls. So that the fleet consisted of seven galleons (none 
of which was less than 1600 tons: each had 40 copper guns) in which 
was no less than 4290 souls, and 2400 tuns of silver, besides an inestimable 
treasure of gold and silver. 

This fleet being ready to return home on Sept. 23, 1644, the Admiral, 
Don Thomas de Maragondony, with his other six galleons, emerged 
from the Havana de Cuba and made the best of their way home to 
Spain. But being come off of the island of Bermuda on Oct. 11, 1644, 
they lay under a most violent storm and very bad weather, in which 
tempest some of them cut their mast by the board, and they all in 
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general received much damage to their masts, sails, and rigging by this 
storm ; which once over, they set up jury masts and fitted themselves 
as well as they could and so bore away to the Island of Porto Rico to 
repair their ships and get up-new masts, for they were exceedingly torn. 

Now the Admiral, Don Thomas de Maragondony, Marquesso dela 
Mino, called a counsel of war and gave these orders to all his six captains : 
that in their passage towards Porto Rico, if they should be opposed by 


A section (natural size) of the Ambrogias made from Taylor’s general 
map shown on page 30: the position of the wreck, from which was taken 
treasure to the value of £3,000,000, is thus made considerably clearer. 


ladrones or an enemy, the 
first ship so opposed 
should fire one gun, and 
so all the rest of the fleet 
should forthwith close up 
to that ship and all boldly 
stand against the enemy. 
Having given the fleet 
these orders, the fleet 
directed themselves to- 
wards Jaroms Bay or 
Porto Rico or St. John’s 
Island. 

On Oct. 20 Anno, 1644, 
as the fleet was standing 
towards Porto Rico, 
about eight o'clock at 
night, when the Admiral 
Don Thomas de 
Maragondony, Marquesso 
dela Mino, was at supper, 
the Golden Lion Galleon 
of Aragon struck on the 
Ambrogian rocks (which 
then were unknown to all 
pilots). So they threw 
overboard their chase 
guns and some anchors 
to lighten the head of 
the ship, which sailed not 
above 200 paces further, 


: ‘* Wherefore keep all close in 
but she struck in between your own breast, that so no other may 


some of the boilers of obtain that treasure.” These words were spoken 


this reef where she stuck by one of the shipwrecked Spaniards to an Englishman, 
fast and remained im- 4a fellow-slave in Algiers, to whom he imparted the 


secret of the Ambrogian Treasure. 


movable. Drawn by Terence T. Cuneo. 


So the Admiral fired 
a gun to give notice of their distress to the rest of the fleet; all which, 
supposing their Admiral had come up with an enemy bore up towards 
him; and so they all stuck on the rocks one after another, and were 
all lost on the Ambrogian boilers. And the six galleons were there 
broken to pieces, and drowned both ships, lading, and men: and 
not one saved out of 3430 souls, which were all drowned. 

But the Golden Lion galleon of Aragon, being a very strong new 
ship, lay all night without being broke to pieces, being lodged fast 
between the rocks. The Admiral. seeing himself thus miserable and 
unfortunate through the evil chance of fate and the unskilfullness of his 
pilot, forthwith caused his pilot to be hanged ; and so remained in no 
small perplexity all night. 

On the morrow morning, when they saw the dead corpses of the 
Spaniards and the broken pieces of the other ships floating on the water, 


and found it was altogether impossible for them to get off, but that in 
a few hours their ship would be broken and they should perish, the 
Admiral forthwith put the chief jewels and what gold the boat would 
carry, and got in his longboat. The miserable Don Thomas de Mara- 
gondony, with about twenty others, left the ship, committed them- 
selves to the mercy of the wide ocean, and on the morrow they safely 
arrived on a small island, by the English called Crooked Island, where 
we leave them and come to tell you: that, the Admiral having left the 
ship and about 839 souls to the mercy of the raging ocean, each strove 
for his safety as well as they could. So they cut down the sides of the 
ship, and with masts, etc., they made two rafts thereof, hoping to float 
ashore, and before they quitted the ship, they took out the gold and 
chief riches which the Admiral had left, and laid them on the top of a 
broad rock, about three yards under water and about thirty paces from 
the wreck ; if it might chance they should get to shore, some of them 
might hereafter be the better by it, not doubting but to find it. This 
being done, about 300 men committed themselves to the sea upon one 
raft and left the ship and their miserable companions to shift for them- 
selves as well as they could. So about five days after they drove ashore 
nigh Porta Plata on the island of Hispaniola, and about 200 of them 
alive. The others, what with grief, the heat of the weather and 
want of provisions, perished on the raft. 

Now those which were left in the ship, full 500 souls, in the like 
manner cut down the ship and made a mighty raft, and all willing for 
life, got thereon; and being covetous, they had not only overloaded 
it with themselves, but also with gold and silver, so that this raft sank 
down in the sea and they were all drowned in sight of their fellows on 
the first raft ; who through providence got to the shore and their lives 
were spared. Thus you see the first part of our proposition fully 
verified : how was this robust and wealthy fleet in a moment hurried to 
destruction and about 4050 souls drowned in the sea, and the brave 
Don Thomas de Maragondony, Marquesso dela Mino, and his stout and 
rich fleet are altogether become nothing, but hurried into a labyrinth 
of misery, poverty and disgrace: by which it is evident that none are 
exempted from the ill chance of misfortune. 

Now let us return to the island where we left the miserable Admiral 
of this wealthy fleet, and we shall find how the Spaniards at their 
landing ran their boat against the rocks so that all hope of getting to 
an inhabited place was taken away ; and how they saw nothing before 
them but death. For on this island was no cattle, but only some few 
sea fowls and cunch to be had. So what with grief and for want of 
provisions, the deplorable Don Thomas de Maragondony, Marquesso 


dela Mino, with eight more of this miserable company, soon died, and 
had not the honour of funeral pomp according to their dignity. 

The other tirteen Spaniards, which were now left alive after the 
death of the Admiral on this island, buried the treasure which they 
had left and lay a heap of stones, over it about the middle of the island ; 
resolving that if a ship should come that way they would declare they 
were poor men wrecked on that island, and not know of their treasure 
lest for lucre thereof they should be murdered. 

Now you must understand that amongst this treasure there was a 
rich basin of gold, intended as an offering from the King of Spain to the 
Pope. This basin was made of beaten gold (weighing 260 ounces) in 
the form of a peacock, all whose tails was set with diamonds, sapphires, 
rubies and other pearls of inestimable value, and the (most) curious wrought 


thing that the art of man could invent, whose value at the least was 
{Continued on p. 29 
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CHILDHOOD THROUGH THE CENTURIES: A MERRY MINX OF 1760 WHEN GEORGE III i 
ASCENDED THE THRONE. q 


About 1760, when this delightful study of a child's head was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, George Ill. was on the throne in the first year of his long reign There is a history a 
behind this coloured sketch, for there is reason to believe that it was Reynolds’ study he adapted for the figure of Comedy in his famous picture “ Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy,” painted in 1761 and loaned by Lord Rothschild to the National Gallery.’ This little miss, with her tousled reddish hair and impish expression, well 
) represents Comedy" in tender years and is as fresh in depicting childhood’s moods, though nearly two hundred years ago, as ihough painted yesterday. 


F 


CHILDHOOD THROUGH THE CENTURIES: A LITTLE CHILD OF ABOUT 1625. 


Glancing coyly above her laced ruff, this liltle auburn-haired Flemish miss, who lived in the period of the 
early Stuart kings, suggests that, apart from the formal garb of that era, childhood itself remains unchanging. 
Painted by the Flemish portraitist Cornelis de Vos (1585-1651), the quaint little mite, with her ruff and cuffs, 
her scarlet dress looped up to show her embroidered petticoat, a golden chain and cross around her throat, 
clutches a bunch of cherries taken from her pinafore, while a bandolet of flowers catches back her hair. 


(Copyright of the Duke of Devonshire.) 
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CHILDHOOD THROUGH THE CENTURIES: A YOUNG PRINCESS OF ABOUT 1700. 


About the time of the late sixteen and beginning of the seventeen hundreds, when Queen Anne was on the throne of England, this buxom young Princess, painted by 

Constantin Netscher, who settled at The Hague, was portrayed in the florid manner of the time. It was a period of elegance, based on pseudo-classic art, and so the child is 

shown tripping in a formal garden, lifting her flowing draperies to show her embroidered underskirt, wearing pseudo-classic sandals, and accompanied by her pet parroquet 
and a King Charles spaniel, the fashionable pet of ladies of quality in those days. Original in the Louvre. 
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CHILDHOOD 
THROUGH THE CENTURIES: 
A DOMESTIC SCENE 
OF TWO CENTURIES AGO. 


HIS happy family group of the Graham children, painted 

by Hogarth in 1742, in the reign of George Il., gives 

an interesting sidelight on the children of two hundred 
years ago, of their mode of life, costumes, and amusements. 
The little boy in this delightful conversation-piece was 
Richard Robert Graham, who afterwards became apothe- 
cary to the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. Wearing a greenish- 
brown suit, frilled shirt, collar and cuffs, with hose and 
buckled shoes, he laughs as he plays with his toy, a hurdy- 
gurdy, ancestor of the gramophone. The flowered skirt 
of the little girl dancing is well set off by the lovely blue 
dress and cambric pinafore of her elder sister, who carries 
a bunch of cherries in one hand, and in the other holds 
the baby’s arm, the latter, very brisk, seated in a baroque 
go-cart adorned with a golden dove and carved mahogany 
arms, far more ornate than found in any modern nursery. 
In the background will be noted the cat balanced behind the 
small boy’s chair threatening to attack the pet bird singing 
in its gildea cage. Outstanding in this famous conversation- 
piece is Hogarth’s engaging representation of these blue- 


eyed children and their happy expressions. 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of the National Gallery. 
Copyright Reserved) 
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“WINTER.”—FOLDING-TIME AND HUSBANDRY. “SPRING.”—FETE CHAMPETRE, AND BLOSSOM¢TIME. 
A glimpse is given of the interior of a fourteenth-century French farmhouse (note Spring's foam-tide of white blossom is about to surge over the green avenues of 
the tiny windows), with smoke curling from the chimney-stack and the husband- burgeoning trees in the tidy and well-kept grounds of a chateau (right foreground), 
man’s wife and her womer warming themselves before a wood fire. In the forest and has already broken in the orchards by the turreted castle on the hill, and 
beyond, logs are being cut by her good man and carried away by donkey along the red-roofed cottages nestling beneath its high walls. In the foreground, a 
a snow-covered country road to the neighbouring village. A farmwoman, muffled magnificently apparelled figure wearing a scarlet headdress and an _ enveloping 
against the biting cold, is crossing the yard to the water-butts past the pens where blue overmantle adorned with crowns—perhaps the Duc de Berry himself—is 
the sheep have been folded from wintry winds; while famished birds peck about engaged in conversation with the Duchesse, both waited on by their attendant 

for sustenance on the frozen ground. pages and gentlewomen. Serfs are fishing from boats in the castle moat. 


“THE FOUR SEASONS”—REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOUR OF A SET OF FOUR 
“BOOK OF HOURS” OF JEAN DE FRANCE, DUC DE BERRY 


Those who study with care—and with the aid of a ‘mental magnifying glass'’—these superb examples of the medizval illuminator’s art will be richly rewarded by 
the discovery of an abundance of detail, revealing the seasonal fullness and completeness of French country life in feudal times. Jean de France, Duc de Berry, third 
son of John Il., King of France and Bonne of Luxemburg, born at Vincennes on November 30, 1340, was the possessor of immense domains in Auvergne and Berry, 
from which latter he derived his title. A proud and powerful Peer, he was fastidious in taste and a passionate lover of books, whose boards he caused to be 
encrusted with pearls, rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones. On his death in Paris on June 15, 1416, he left vast treasures of jewellery, and objects of art, 
especially illuminated manuscripts, of which many exist to-day. The most sumptuous of these was his beautiful illuminated ‘* Livre d’Heures,’’ the pride before the war 
of the Musée Condé in Paris. This composite and consummate masterpiece of the miniaturist’s exquisite art originated with a suggestion from the Duke as he neared 
his seventieth year to nis calligrapher, Yvonnet Leduc and the brother-illuminators Pol, Hennequin and Hermant Malouel, of Limbourg, that they should prepare for 
him ‘‘un livre de Grandes Heures’’ whose beauty would surpass everything that he possessed, with ‘‘ vellum the most white, colours the most fine and vivid, les 
rehauts d'or bruni, les bleus de lapis-lazuli broyé'’; and that in its pages should be painted silhouettes of his towns and castles, of the Sainte Chapelle, Notre-Dame, 
the Palais de Justice, the Louvre, from whose windows he could see the Hotel de Neslé, which he ‘ad built, Mehun-sur-Yévre, where he preserved his treasures and 
where his nephew Charles Vil. was proclaimed king, and Mont-Saint-Michel-au-Peril-de-la-Mer, ‘‘ because it was one of the marvels of the world.’ Death overtook 
him before the completion of this unrivalled work. Charles |, Duc de Savoie, who had inherited the manuscript, decided sixty-nine years later to have the illumination 
finished by Jean Colombe de Bourges, the brothers Malouel being by then, of course, long deceased To-day, after the passage of more than five centuries, the 
colours of the miniatures retain all their vividness, the nuances their sweetness, and the gold its clear brilliance, fully justifying Waagen's description of the Duc de Berry’s 
“Book of Hours’ as ‘the king of illuminated manuscripts,"’ and confirming the declaration by Count Durrieu, who published a reproduction of it in Paris in 1904, 
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“SUMMER.”—FALCONRY, BATHING, AND HARVEST. 


The full sun of high summer beats down on another mediaeval castle, with its 
| dependent communities housed within low outer walls, and on the surrounding 


tields, where harvesters are depicted gathering corn into sheaves, or (left) loading 


“AUTUMN.”—FOREST SCENE: THE END OF THE CHASE. 
Below a magnificent line of white, crenellated towers and buildings, Autumn is 


carpeting with auburn and gold the floor of a dense forest, and already thinning 
out some of the many-branched trees of their thick mantles of leaves. In a 


q them into a farm wagon drawn by oxen for storage in the castle granary. Two 
bathers in strange costumes are seen disporting themselves in a stream, while 
another climbs out on to the bank, where a fourth is washing herself. In the 
foreground, in a scene recalling Gozzoli, a noble rides out with his faleoner and 
“a royal lady on a white horse’ for a morning's sport, accompanied by their dames. 


clearing a huntsman in blue smock, carrying a staff and wearing a fur head-dress, 

is blowing his horn to signal the kill of a wild boar, as the chief huntsman, clad 

in scarlet, with black-and-white check sleeve-arms, attempts with a bareheaded serf 

to draw off the hounds from the carcase. The sun has lost its summer strength, 
but still shines brilliantly on the scene. 


2 BEAUTIFUL AND EXQUISITELY-DRAWN ILLUMINATIONS FROM THE 


, | (1340-1416), ONE OF THE TREASURES OF THE MUSEE CONDE, PARIS. 


RARE 


’ 


that it represents ‘‘one of the most complete chefs d’ceuvre that have come down to us from the Middle Ages.’’ The art of illuminating manuscripts had long been 
known when Augustine came to England in the sixth century. The very word miniature—meaning pictures in a book—was derived from the minium (red lead) with which 
the Roman scribes used to colour their initial letters. In his monumental study of ‘‘ The Painter in History,’’ Mr. Ernest H. Short says that the eleventh century was 
epoch-making. ‘‘ The wanderings of the Germanic tribes had ended,’’ he writes, ‘‘the Normans were settling down. Franco-Germany was teeming with vigorous 
life and many-sided activity. Trade was increasing and manufactures growing. The youth of Franco-Germany began to foregather in universities. That at Paris was 
founded at the end of the eleventh century ; Naples, Prague, Oxford, Cologne, Heidelberg and Vienna were opened in the next century or two. Hitherto the 
monastic clerk had been song-writer and minstrel ; now the laity interested themselves in song and geste. Troubadours, jugglers and wandering students wrote their 
songs and romances, which display just the qualities of happy invention and human experience which are to be found in the illuminated manuscripts. Then came the 
Crusades and with them international travel. French knighthood was in the van against Islam ; the Normans took Southern Italy from the Arabs and the Byzantines : 
the Burgundians captured Portugal from the Moors. A new world was revealed to the Western European, a world which invited perpetuation by pen and brush. 
During the Dark Ages miniature painting had been a monastic art ; now the craft became general. With the rise of universities, booksellers arose; large folios 
became popular, the illustrations being correspondingly important. Moreover, the free decoration of manuscripts popularised many themes which must have otherwise 
escaped the fresco painters or the makers of devotional altar-pieces. Thus the ‘Book of the Hours’ of the Virgin served as a prayer-book for the laity during the 
later Middle Ages and early Renaissance. The particular charm of an illumination—to relieve the heavy mass of black-lettering—was largely lost in the growing desire 
for illustration. ... Craftsmen devoted themselves to... figure drawing, light and shade, and pictorial composition. Pol de Limbourg and brothers specialised in landscape 
backgrounds, in which they recorded scenes in the woods of Vincennes, the Louvre and the Seine, as may be seen in the ‘Hours’ of Chantilly, now in the Musée Condé.”’ 
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: HATS, FINERIES, AND SKIRTS AS WORN 150 YEARS AGO. 


Paul Sandby (1725-1809), a versatile painter who lived in the reigns of George II. and George Ill, and dwelt for many years in Windsor, has given posterity in these water-sketches a 
good idea of young womanhood of his day, representing mostly ladies of fashion in outdoor attire. Except for the length of skirt, some of these differ very little from the modes 
in vogue at the present time, for which the purchaser in wartime has to surrender seven or more coupons! The hats they are wearing are mostly quile in the modern style. 
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NEPTUNE’S EXCHEQUER.—(Continued from page 20.) 


worth not less than 100,000 pounds. This was safely packed up in a bull 
hide and so buried amongst the other treasure where ’tis still said to lay 
hidden, enchanted by magic art. 

On this island these miserable Spaniards remained about the space 
of four months, almost now starved to death ; but so it happened that 
now they espied a ship bearing towards the island ; so they made a fire 
and hailed the ship for help; upon sight whereof the ship bore down to 
the island and sent her boat on shore. . Where understanding their 
deplorable condition, she took them in. This being a ship belonging to 
Portugal, carried them home to Lisbon; and there each man shifted 
for himself as well as he could. Now in process of time it so chanced 
that one of those Spaniards was taken a slave into Algiers, and being 
there, and past hope of redemption, he, being very intimate with an 
Englishman, one of his fellow slaves, to him he gave a full description 
of those Spanish Galleons : how and where they were shipwrecked, with 
a description of the reef, 
its depth of water, and 
all things of benefit to 
be known in its dis- 
covery. Also he gave 
him a description of all 
treasure hid on Crooked 
Island ; of what it con- 
sisted, how and where 
it lay hid, and how it 
might be found. For, 
said the Spaniard (to his 
fellow slave the English- 
man): ‘I am old and 
never hope to _ be 
redeemed from _ this 
miserable slavery, but 
do expect now to end 
my days in misery, 
which ever since my 
childhood have been 
altogether unfortunate, 
and indeed I thought 
once that this which I 
have now discovered to 
you should have in 
silence died with me, 
but, since your friend- 
ship has animated my 
heart, I hope you will 
soon obtain your 
redemption and by this 
treasure your remaining 
spate of life may be 
made easy and your 
former misfortune 
mitigated thereby. 
Wherefore keep all close 
in your own breast, that 
so no other may obtain 
that treasure which to 
you alone I verily believe 
is only truly known; for 
all my companions I 
know to be dead and 
they discovered it to 
none and none but your- 
self shall ever know it 
from me. Therefore 
manage it (whenever 
God shall give you 
liberty) secretly and 
prudently.” 

About the beginning 
of March 1680 this 
Englishman, by name 
Richard Watts, was 
amongst other slaves 
redeemed from slavery. 
Who, being come to 
England, forthwith 
went to Barbados where 
he declared what he 
knew concerning the Spanish Galleons lost on the Ambrogian rock. 
But there he could have no assistance from the Governor to 
discover the same, so he went from there to New England and directed 
himself to the Governor who, at last, assisted him with a ship under 
the command of Captain William Phipps. (The discoverer hereof who 
since received the honour of knight.) So they found the Ambrogian 
reef and the depth of water in all respects as had been informed him by 
the Spaniard ; but as for the wreck (being overgrown with coral rocks) 
they could not find it, so they returned to New England without effecting 
anything ; by which men this Richard Watts was there much slighted, 
and so he went from there and went to Jamaica, Anno 1682, and there, 
upon oath before the Governor, he deposed upon what account 
he came thither, in order to the discovery of the wreck whereof the 
Spaniard had informed him. But as for the treasure hid on Crooked 
Island, that he kept still secret to himself. Upon this deposition the 


flower in the water. ... 


‘On the last day of his orders to stay Mr. John Phipps chanced to cast his eye on a beautiful sea 
The diver jumped overboard and brought in the sea feather, at the root 
of which stuck fast two rusty dollars.’’ (Drawn by Terence T. Cuneo.) 


Governor of Jamaica promised him speedy assistance in order to 
make a second attempt towards the discovery thereof; but soon 
after this deposition the said Watts died at Jamaica. But a little 
before his death he sent for one Captain Young, master of a sloop at 
Port Royal, and to him gave a full description of the treasure hid 
on Crooked Island ; and within few hours after expired, and was buried 
on Port Royal. 

Now this Richard Watts being dead, the Governor's intentions of 
sending a ship to the discovery of the wreck on the Ambrogias was 
frustrated. However Captain Young forthwith went to Crooked Island 
about the beginning of February Anno 1683, and, being arrived there, 
he found all things in the same posture as was described by Richard 
Watts. So they removed the heap of stones and dug in many places 
on the island, but could find nothing, and towards the latter end of June, 
their provisions being done, they were forced to return to Jamaica. And 
so Captain Young was 
resolved on a_ second 
attempt. 

In the mean time 
Captain Phipps was 
fitted out again for the 
discovery of the wreck 
on the Ambrogias, and 
spent there this year 
about six months in 
search thereof; but all 
in vain. Upon news of 
which the Governor of 
Jamaica wrote home a 
full account thereof to 
the King of England. 

In the mean time 
the said Captain Young 
went again to Crooked 
Island, where, being 
arrived, and having dug 
many days on several 
places of the island in 
vain, one day it chanced 
amongst the rest that 
the men being weary 
of digging, they all laid 
themselves down to 
sleep save one of them 
who continued working 
and at last came to the 
treasure hid in the bull 
hide. But, as the fates 
would have it, he being 
overjoyed thereat and 
enraged to see his fel- 
lows lay sleeping whilst 
he lay working, he 
threw down his shovel 
and in a fury swore 
he would not work 
and make them a voy- 
age whilst they slept, 
but would sleep too. 
Upon which he laid 
him down to sleep, and 
when they awaked to 
work they called him 
from sleep to do the 
like : who, being awake, 
he said he had found 
the treasure hid in 
the bull hide and went 
readily to the place, 
which he found as he 
left it. But as for the 
treasure which he had 
found, it was now to 
be seen nowhere. Upon 
which the discoverer fell 
raving mad, and in less 
than two days died ; so 
strange is the infernal 
power of enchantment that it oftentimes appears to deceive the enquirer. 
Upon this strange accident they fell to digging; but all in vain; so 
they returned to Jamaica, and Captain Young made oath of the truth 
thereof before the Governor of Jamaica, and ever since that time, to this 
very day, many sloops have resorted to that island in search thereof, 
but as yet in vain. 

To return to our Ambrogian affairs ; his Majesty of Great Bricain, 
Charles the Second of ever blessed memory, being by his servant at 
Jamaica informed thereof, forthwith sent order to the Governor of Jamaica 
that with all expedition he should send Captain Tennant in the Guernsey 
thither from Port Royal, with some shallops, to discover the same ; which 
was sent in compliance to these orders about the beginning of September 
1684 : which cruised off and on the coast of Porta Plata until the beginning 
of November, but could not find the bank. So they returned without 
success to Jamaica. Also all this year Captain William Phipps, with 
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many sloops from Bermuda etc., have been in search thereof, but to no 
purpose, for as yet they could not find it. 

Now in the next year, to wit in Anno 1685, the Guernsey being called 
home to England, and Captain Churchill in the Faulcon being sent 
to guard the Jamaican bay, he was forthwith, in the Faulcon, sent out in 
search thereof; with two sloops to attend him. So Captain Churchill 
for about three months plied off and on the Handkerchief bank or the 
Boracca, but could discover nothing ; so he, with the sloops, returned 
to Jamaica, as inefectual as the former. By which means the inhabitants 
of Jamaica were disheartened, and never thought to look for it any more. 

All this year Captain William Phipps continued in the search thereof 
but in vain, for he could not find it, and now in the search thereof he had 
spent all that he had and nobody at New England would credit him 
further in search thereof: so he went from thence home to England 
where he explained his condition to Sir John Narborough and several 
other persons of quality, as the Duke of Albemarle, who once more fitted 
him out to sea (with a stout ship of three hundred tons) to try his fortune 
thereon yet once more. So being thus fitted, about the beginning of 
February, he left England and made the best of his way for the Ambrogias. 
So he touched at Bermuda, and from thence he had a sloop over which 
he made his brother John Phipps commander. And being thus fitted 
with a sloop he left Bermuda and bore away for the Ambrogias where 
he safely arrived on the 28th of April 1687. 


after five years search, at the last intended extremity, was the wreck 
discovered by the industry of the now worshipful Sir William Phipps, 
who in search thereof had spent all which ever he had, and had also 
run himself in debt in the continual unwearied prosecution thereof, which 
now, at the last extremity, he discovered when he thought never more 
to look after it. 

The wreck now being discovered, on the 14th day of July 1687 
Mr. John Phipps got in three tuns of silver, and so he weighed from the 
Ambrogias and made the best of his way towards Porta Plata to carry 
the happy news of the discovery to his brother Captain William Phipps. 

So on the 15th. day, in the morning, he arrived safely at that port, 
where he found his brother in a melancholy condition ready to sail for 
England : but he soon comforted the drooping spirit of his brother by 
showing him a handful of black rusty dollars, whose powerful efficacy 
soon drove away his melancholy. 

So they both weighed from Porta Plata and stood towards the Am- 
brogian exchequer where they both came safely to anchor on the 16th. 
of June and fell to their work with all expedition ; so that by the latter 
end of August 1687 Captain Phipps had got on board the James and 
Mary no less than 170 tuns of silver in coined dollars and pigs of metal, 


silver dishes, jars, plates etc. So that his loading of plate and gold © 


amounted to no less than 1.490.000 pound sterling. All these riches 
were stored down in the hold of the James and Mary. 
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The general map of the Ambrogias, whereon Admiral Don Thomas de Maragondony Marquesso dela Mino’s fleet of seven ships was cast away. The Ambrogias 
are clearly shown, and the exact position of the Admiral’s ‘‘ Golden Lion,’’ in the form of a small silhouette of a ship, may be seen in the north section of the 
Ambrogias on what Taylor calls the ‘‘ North Boylers.’’ 


Now with all the diligence imaginable he followed the search over all 
the bank from east to west until the latter end of June, and all in vain ; 
upon which he remained past hope of ever finding it and resolved to look 
after it no more, but to return home to England and betake himself to 
his trade which was a naupeiger or shipwright ; in order to which, with 
a sorrowful heart, he quitted the Ambrogias to get on board wood and 
water for his homeward bound voyage. Nevertheless he ordered his 
brother in the sloop to remain in search thereof yet fourteen days longer 
whilst he got on board wood and water, and then, if in that extremity of 
the limited time, he discovered it not, to come to him at Porta Plata. 
So, having left these orders with his brother, on the last of June Anno 
Dom. 1687, he weighed from the Ambrogias and went to Porta Plata 
where on the morrow he arrived safely to anchor. 

Captain William Phipps being gone to Porta Plata, his brother Mr. 
John Phipps, according to his orders, daily searched on the bank for 
twelve days, but could discover nothing. But, (now mark the strange 
chance of fortune) on the thirteenth of July, which was the last day of 
his orders to stay, as he had looked all day in vain and bid a farewell to 
it forever, he chanced to cast his eye on a beautiful sea flower in the 
water, the which he commanded one of his divers to fetch up. So the 
diver jumped overboard and brought in the sea feather, at the root of 
which stuck fast two rusty dollars, at the sight of which they were all 
amazed, and sent down two divers, who said there was the wreck for they 
saw two guns. So they presently dropped a grappling with a hoist thereon, 
and that night got in 800 weight of silver in pigs and about 20co dollars. 
So all their fears were changed to joy, almost past expression. Thus 


Now Captain William Phipps had on board of him one Jeremiah 
Biggs and about nineteen other Bermudians, to whom the sloop belonged, 
and this Biggs had always, ever since the first search for this wreck, attended 
on Captain Phipps in the search thereof, and in like manner in the prose- 
cution thereof spent all he had ; for whose good service Captain Phipps 
now gave him one tun of silver for himself and two tuns more amongst 
the whole twenty. So that master Biggs’s share amounted to 6060 
pounds, and their share each man 60 pounds, which Sir William Phipps 
gave them: but on his going away he gave each of those 19 men ‘/40 
more apiece, so that their voyage was now {100 each man. 

So on the second of September he sent away the sloop to Bermuda 
and enjoined them to silence thereon. Now Captain Phipps had but 
three weeks provision left so that he could work no longer; upon which 
he left two buoys on the wreck, and, on the 4th. of September, with a 
joyful heart, weighed from the Ambrogias and made the best of his way 
for England. And on the 5th. of October 1687 he came safe to anchor 
in the Downs, where he found Sir Roger Strickland, Rear-Admiral of 
England, who hailed him. Captain Phipps told him he came from the 
West Indies and was loaded with silver and gold ; upon which Sir Roger 
came on board and put a guard of soldiers and a skilfull pilot who, on 
the 7th. of October 1687, brought him up to Billingsgate wharf. So 
Captain Phipps at last arrived home to England with riches and honour 
after a melancholy dispair. Being thus come home the proprietors who 
had fitted him out gave him for his discovery 30,000 pounds, a gold 
punch bowl of sixty ounces, worth £300, and a new ship of 400 tons 
from the stocks, worth no less than 9000 pounds. 
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To the King’s share of this Ambrogian treasure fell no less than 
170,000 pounds; the rest was divided amongst the proprietors, and 
for the good service this Captain William Phipps had done, on the 
6th. of November, his Majesty was pleased to confer on him the honour 
of knighthood: so that now William Phipps the shipwright is become 
Sir- William Phipps, Knight; from whence my second proposition is 
fully demonstrated ; for as the brave Don Thomas de Maragondony, 
Marquesso dela Mino, was on those Ambrogian rocks hurried into misery, 
poverty, and disgrace, so this Sir William Phipps, was by the Ambrogian 
treasure, raised to wealth and honour. So that it is evident, that many 
which are rude and of mean birth, are, on a strong motion of fate, 
advanced to wealth and honour whilst others which are noble, rich and 
powerful, are hurried into a labyrinth of misery, poverty and disgrace. 

Now you must understand, that for the faithful service which the 
mariners had performed, the King gave to each (over plus their pay) 
one hundred pounds for the further encouragement ; also his Majesty 
created Sir William Phipps Provost Marshal of New England. 

Thus we leave Sir William Phipps and come to observe the motion 
of the Bermudians which were sent home from the Ambrogias, 

Mr. Biggs and his company, being arrived at Bermuda, instead of 
keeping all secret as they had promised Sir William Phipps, blared 
all abroad how that Sir William had taken up 170 tuns of plate and was 
gone home to England ; and so they made all others to understand how, 
and where, the ship lay; so with all expedition the nimble Bermudians 
went to sea, and all the sloops were fitted out for the Ambrogias that 
were to be found about Bermuda. The rumour being thus on foot, it 
soon fled to New 


dollars they had but one of them and Sir John had the other 
nineteen dollars. 

So the masters of the Sloops were not contented to work at such a 
rate, and many of them cut their cables in the night and returned to their 
ports. In fine, Sir John would suffer none to work on the wreck but 
those according to these propositions. There Sir William Phipps remained 
until the 8th. of May 1688, and then he weighed from there bound to 
Boston in New England, and Sir John Narbrough remained there until 
the 25th. of May and then he died. So Captain Standley was commander 
of the ship Foresight who, on the roth. of June, left the Ambrogias, and 
made the best of his way home to England, leaving the Ambrogian treasure 
to all that would work thereon. So he arrived safely to anchor in the 
Downs on the 12th. August 1688. 

In this expedition Sir John Narbrough And Sir William Phipps got 
in all not above nine tuns of silver and very little gold ; for those Sloops 
which had worked thereon, had, in Sir William Phipps’ absence, carried 
away that part of the treasure which he had left that could be come by: 
besides the Spaniards say the greater part of the treasure lay aft the 
mainmast, which part of the ship was all overgrown with coral rock so 
that there was no clearing it. 

About the 16th of August Sir William Phipps arrived to anchor in 
the Downs from New England. 

Thus we have given a full description of the discovery of the Ambrogian 
treasure by the worshipful Sir William Phipps, Knight, the rumour of 
which made so great a sound in the world that many ships were fitted 
out thither from England, as the Frigate Goodluck, james and Mary, 

Z Henry, Prince 

' Joseph, Faulcon, 
the Swan, the 
Assistance, the 
Elizabeth, the 
Holmns, and the 


Jamaica, so that 

from all parts, with 

all expedition, they - | 

so that by the 
middle of an 


. 


November they 
were above one 
hundred sail _ of 
shallops and other 
small vessels at 
work on the 
Ambrogian rocks, 
who took leave of 
Sir William to keep 
his treasury from 
rustiness. However, 
although the 
Bermudians were 
willing to discover 
what Sir William 
Phipps had taken 
up, yet they ‘h#f 
knavishness enough 
to conceal what 
they had got them- 
selves: so they 
entered but one 
thousand pounds, 
and so they paid 
but one hundred 
pounds thereof to 
the King as_ his 
tenth or duty, when 
since they had no 
less than 18,760 
pounds thus they cheated the King of no less than 1,500 pounds, 
and this they say is only a proof of wit, and not dishonesty. 
Thus we have the Sloops at work on the wreck from all parts, 
getting up aboundance of wealth out of Neptune’s exchequer ; 
for on the 6th. of December 1687, there arrived at Port Royal 
eight Jamaican Sloops from the wreck which brought in no less than 
80,000 D. in dollars and plate ; and the Faulcon was sent up to the Am- 
brogias, on the 9th. of November 1687, to be as a guard to the Sloops 
working on the wreck; but through badness of weather we could not 
fetch it. Thus we leave the Sloops at work, all hands on the wreck, and 
now come to tell you that Sir William Phipps, having a new ship given 
him by the proprietors, now was fitting to the Ambrogias again with all 
expedition, with the worshipful Sir John Narbrough Knight, one of the 
Commissioners of the Navy in his Majesty’s ship the Foresight, which 
was sent thither by his Majesty and ordered to attend the wreck. So 
Sir John Narbrough in the Foresight, Sir William Phipps in the Good 
Luck, and Captain Noris in the Henry, Fiership, weighed from the Downs 
on the 15th. of November 1687, and made the best of their way towards 
the Ambrogias, where they safely arrived to anchor on the fifth of Decem- 
ber 1687, where they unexpectedly found a numerous fleet of Sloops and 
small vessels, nigh a hundred sails. 

Upon Sir John Narbrough’s approach, those Sloops and other vessels 
which had made anything considerable, forthwith cut their cables and 
made the best of their way each to their respective ports; so that not 
above twenty Sloops remained there at anchor when Sir John Narbrough 
and Sir William Phipps came there to anchor. So Sir John forthwith 
put six of his men on board each Sloop, and pressed them, in his Majesty’s 
name, to work on the wreck upon the condition of one twentyth 
part of what they got for their labour: so that if they got twenty 


A section of an Admiralty chart showing Mouchoir 
(the Ambrogias), Navidad Bank (Swinsteed Bank), and a portion of the Santo Domingo coast-line. 
(Reproduced from an Admiralty chart with the permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 


William ; and from 
New England, 
Barbados, Jamaica, 
Saint Christopher 
etc, about 130 sails 
of barges, sloops, 
and other small 
vessels. Also the 
Duke of Branden- 
burg sent thither 
three great ships 


under the command 

of the Lord Vis- 

- count Mordant, ; 
 # and lastly the state 
\e at the Hague sent 


~ thither two ships, 
viz, the Five 

Provinces and the 
Golden Eagle ; none 
- of which came in 
an hostile manner 
against Sir John 
Narbrough (as the 
rumours say) but 
all amicably worked 
together and com- 
plied to the orders 
of that worthy 
Bank (formerly Handkerchief Bank), Silver Bank Knight. And it is 
really believed that 
there hath been 
taken up out of 
this wreck about the value of 3.000.000 pounds, but this was 
not half the value of the Golden Lion, for the Spaniards say she 
had in her to the value of 17.000.000 of pounds. Then it follows 
that not half of the treasure is yet taken up, nor was the treasure 
said to be hid on the broad rock (although continual search hath been 
made for it) ever known to be found nor any of the other six galleons 
lost near these are yet discovered, whose wealth is of an amazing value. 

His Majesty of Great Britain, about the beginning of January 1688, 
sent the Swan Frigate to Bermuda, with his receiver general, by virtue 
of a commission from his Majesty, to receive half the plate which the 
Bermudians had taken up on the wreck which they had forfeited to the 
King by a false entry thereof. And his Majesty’s receiver went from 
thence to St. Christopher, Barbados, and the other windward islands, 
to receive his Majesty’s tenths ; and from Barbados he went to Jamaica ; 
and so home to England, Sir William Phipps having collected his Majesty’s 
tenths in New England ; so that the revenue of the Ambrogian treasure 
to his Majesty amounted to not less than 256,798 pounds collected from 
all parts and persons as aforesaid. Now the foremastmen belonging to 
the Sloops of Jamaica (which worked on the wreck before Sir John Nar- 
brough came thither) made no less to each man there than {180 and 
£200 and some £300 a man; which voyage they made in less than 
two months, by which the treasure taken up may, by any rationable 
man, be judged to be of a great value. 

Now we come to describe the manner of getting up this treasure out 
of Neptune’s exchequer, in order to which know: that at first when Sir 
William Phipps discovered the wreck, the guns and pigs of silver and 
wrought plate lay uppermost ; so that in his first voyage he took up 
thirteen copper guns and one half of his plate was pigs of metal, dishes 
and other wrought silver, which his divers went down and fastened ropes 
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to it, and so they hoisted it in with their tackles. And so the dollars 
they hoisted in by whole chests of 2000 dollars together, for although 
the chests were rotted off and consumed, yet the dollars, with rust, were 
so grown together that they hung together as one lump—although the 
middlemost of the chest was bright and sound—and not many of them 
was much wasted by the water. Now the Sloops, when they came to 
work on the wreck, they brought Indians from Florida, New England 
Indians, Musceto Indians and Negro divers, many of which would stay 
four minutes under water. The Sloops took it up in like manner; also 
they had large diving tubs made in the form of a bell about 10 ft. diameter 
at the open end and three feet at the closed end and six feet high. These 
tubs they sank with weights to the bottom, and then kept it about 
three feet from the bottom by ropes, so that the divers, when they wanted 
air and breath, would go under the diving tub and so refresh them- 
selves, and out to work again. By this invention the divers could stay 
under water at least half an hour and work in the removing of timbers 
and rocks ; and so when they wanted breath retreat into the diving tub, 
which would yield them relief until the pent up air in the tub by their 
breath, was become warm, and then they could stay under water no 
longer, but they dived up and the tub was hauled up to refresh it. Of such 
excellent use were these tubs that I have seen an Indian dive down with 
a bottle of brandy and so he that was 
under water could, within the tub, take 
a dram, and they talk together at 
pleasure; and this I Fave seen 
frequently done on the wreck. These, 
with many other inventions, I have 
seen practised on the wreck, as the 
Dutch screws, tongs, and etc., but 
nothing like to good divers to go down 
and fill it into net bags, or fasten it by 
ropes, then so with ease it might be 
hoisted up. But when Sir John 
Narbrough came and the treasure was 
not so plenty as when Sir William 
Phipps left it, then, with pickaxes, 
the divers tore up the timbers and 
coral rocks and cleared all live timbers 
and ballast from the stern to the step 
of the mainmast ; but the sternpart of 
the ship was so overgrown with coral 
rocks that they could find no inven- 
tions to clear it, but by blowing it 
up, which here they wanted engines to 
perform. But they dived into it under 
the rocks as into the caves, but by 
reason of the darkness and the rock 
they there got but little. - 

Now all those rocks and timbers 
which they cleared were hoisted up 
and carried on board Sir John, where, 
with iron mauls they beat the coral 
rocks to pieces, and within the body of 
those growing stones found many 
thousand dollars. I saw a coral rock 
hoisted up about one ton, about which 
could be seen nothing like plate, but, 
being broken to pieces, there was 
found in it 7600 dollars, and these 
dollars were very bright and not 
damnified at all by the water. I have 
seen several china chocolate cups 
taken up on this wreck unbroken and 
not damnified by the water, and many 
of the ribs and timbers of the ship that 
were taken up were very strong and 
sound, and the very hay or grass which 


height, within the watery region, in these few late years ; for there are 
many ingenious navigators of New England and elsewhere, that within 
these few years have sailed over these banks, as they can prove by their 
journals, and never saw those terrible rocks which have now appeared 
level with the surface of the water whereon the sea grounds to boil ; and 
it is but 43 years past since the Spanish galleons were here lost, and now 
the stern part of her is overgrown with the coral rock and stands as one 
entire stone. And, as we said before, many hundreds of dollars have 
been taken out of the middle of a solid rock when beaten to pieces, from 
whence is manifest that those rocks grow in the water and so in cime 
probably become an island. 

The Ambrogias are four banks, which lie from Cabo Cabaroon north 
north west distant about 85 miles, and from Cabo Saint Thomas north 
distant about 50 miles, as you see in the following map. 

The first is a small square sand bank, called the East bank, lying 
from Cabo Cabaroon north by west distant about 87 miles, having 11 
fathoms of water thereon : and this bank was discovered by Sir William 
Phipps in 1686 and lies in the latitude of 20° 50’ north and is 5 miles broad 
and g miles long. The second is a sand bank extending itself south east 
and north west, whereon is 16, 9, 10, and 15 fathoms of water, over which 
ships pass into the cove between the two rock banks, especially called the 
Ambrogias, where they may with 
safety come to anchor; it being for 
the most part clean sandy ground 
there being from 15, 14, 12, 16, 18, 20, 
and 22 fathoms of water close to the 
south reef. The South Ambrogias 
is a long ledge of coral rocks about 
20 miles long and ten miles broad. 
These rocks are broad, terrible, and 
craggy, on which the water runs 
feather white and so meets to boil 
thereon ; from whence the rocks are 
called boilers. They now, for the 
most part, are almost level with the 
water. Between these boilers is 8 and 
9 fathoms of water, and they stand 
some 20 and some 30 paces asunder, 
and appear hideous and terrible. 

The south side of this south bank 
lies north from Cabo Francis and 
distant 50 miles ; where is from 10 
to 5 fathoms all along to 18,3° sandy 
rocky and uncertain ground. 

This bank lies in the latitude of 
20° 50’ North. 

The fourth bank is the North 
Ambrogia, which is positioned north 
north west, about 40 miles long and 
9 miles broad, lies winding as you see 
in the map. This bank lies in the 
latitude 21° 13’ North and distant 
from the South Ambrogia 14 miles. 
This bank is also composed of terrible 
boilers like those on the south bank, 
but more broad, craggy, thick and 
terrible; quite level with the water 
which seems thereon to foam and 
boil like a furnace. 

Between these rocks is every- 
where 10 fathoms of water. About 
the middle of this bank the Golden 
Lion Galleon of Aragon was lost, 
whose wreck lies wedged in between 
four boilers, as you see in the map. 

On both sides of this bank is sandy 
ground and fourteen fathoms of water 


was put between the silver dishes I “They had large diving tubs made in the form of a bell . . . which they within one mile of the same where Sir 

have seen not rotten. The plate indeed ne yt shout 3 f. from the bottom yd thet the divers when they wanted John Narbrough and the other ships 

looked very black by reason of the air and breath would go under the diving tub and so refresh themselves. lay at anchor ; but the sloops rode 
Drawn by Terence T. Cuneo. : : 


indigo and other colours which were in 

this galleon when lost. On this wreck, first and last, have been employed no 
less than 300 Indian and other divers, amongst which, in all the work, there 
have been but five drowned. And I observed that the Indian divers, when 
they rise up out of the water, as soon as they put their heads above the same, 
wouid, in an instant, duck their head under water and there keep it about a 
quarter of a minute, and then rise up and recover the boat; for they said if 
they should at first receive too much of the land air it would destroy them, 
but by the concoction of the first received air they got strength to enable 
them to receive the benefits of the air fully like others which dived not. 

About this wreck, and all along these Hispanian flats, sloops continually 
cruise (since this has been discovered) in search of the other wrecks ; and 
undoubtedly will. continue the same for many years in hope of discovery. 

Thus we have given a full description of the laborious toil taken in 
the exhausting of Neptune’s exchequer, and now we come to give a 
description of the Ambrogian reefs, flats, and rocks. 

The now Ambrogias are two mighty banks of growing, stony sea-trees 
or coral rocks ; which banks I conceive, before the deluge, (if not in since 
ages) were certain islands, which by the frothing dcean are now washed 
to nothing save its rocky foundation, whose aspiring quality remains 
growing as if it strove against the sea to become again what it once was, 
namely an island above the sea. For about fifty years past these banks 
were not known to any until the fatal galleons of Spain were lost thereon. 
And it is evident the Ambrogian rocks have grown to a considerable 


clear to the boilers very fast and safe. 

At the west end this bank is cut off by a clear channel about two miles 
broad, wherein is four fathoms of water without rocks, then the bank 
continues itself with boilers like a wedge, and all as you see in the map. 
Here ships may ride safely at all times, unless in time of the souths, 
which commonly begin in June or the latter end of May, and continue 
about 40 days a perfect storm. This wind is fatal, which, when ships 
or sloops perceive it coming, they cut their cables and shift as well as 
they can, for it is altogether dangerous to escape. The last bank belonging 
to the Ambrogias, is a small reef of sea hard rock lying to the northward 
of the north reef, as you see in the map; and this is called Briggs reef, 
being discovered by Jeremiah Briggs 1688. 

Thus so have we given a full description of the Ambrogias. 
THE END. 


P.S.—The source from which Taylor obtained the details of the wreck 
of the Spanish Plate Fleet is mentioned in a previous chapter of his 
Autobiography. ‘‘ While at Porta Plata we spoke with a very ancient 
Spaniard who went on board of us. This Spaniard was a passenger bound 
for Old Spain in the ‘ Golden Lion’ galleon when she was lost on the 
Ambrogias, and gave me a full account of all particulars of the wreck and 
how the fleet was lost with occurrencies depending thereon, which we took 
account by writing from his mouth.” 
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THE WALTZ: THE MOST POPULAR OF THE 19th-CENTURY DANCES 
AND HAVING ITS ORIGIN IN THE LAVOLTA OF PROVENCE, AMONG THE 
OLDEST OF FRENCH DANCES. 
ANCING was probably one of the first means of lyric expression 
to be invented by Mankind. Our early ancestors must have 
quickly discovered that it was possible to show joy or pride, 
f to excite to war.or celebrate a victory, by rhythmic movements of 
} the body, arms and legs accompanied by stamping on the ground. 
, The rhythm possessed an enchantment which repetition did not 
4 (Continued overleaf. 


THE BOSTON-WALTZ: ONE OF THE FIRST AMERICAN DANCES THE GAVOTTE: ORIGINALLY A PEASANTS’ DANCE, LATER PBRFORMED 
TO BECOME POPULAR IN BUROPE EARLY IN THE 20th CRNTURY. AS A PENDANT TO THE MINUET. 


DANCING THROUGH THE AGES: FROM THE 18TH TO THE 20TH CENTURY. 


FROM THE DRAWINGS BY SERGE IVANOBF. 
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THE MINUET: ORIGINALLY A RUSTIC DANCE OF POITOU WHICH 
CAME TO PARIS IN 1950 AND WAS FIRST SET TO MUSIC BY LULLY. 
Continued.) 

cease to enrich, and one can therefore believe that it was not 
music which led to the creation of dancing, but that it is to dancing 
that we owe that solid metrical and rhythmical framework which 
gave birth to written music. Early in the history of civilised 
peoples we find men turning to dancing in order to express their 
‘moods. In fact, to study the dances of other times is to read 
again in a synthetic and stylised form the history of Man. One 
can form a very clear picture of life in medieval times by com- 
paring the more or less fanciful popular dances, representative of 
the peasant, with those danced in the feudal castles, the danses 
hautes, with their bounds, acrobatic jumps and burlesque con- 
tortions, and the danses basses with their gliding steps and more 
sedate movements. As a mirror of the age and a reflection of 
customs, dancing, whether performed with the daring leaps of the 
branle, the courante, and the ironic allemande or the patrician 
figures of the pavane, the minuet and the gavotte, has always 
constituted a silent language which has permitted our ancestors 
to make visible their collective sentiments, their conception of 
civilisation and their particular manner of demonstrating their 
joy of living. But there is one sentiment which dancing has 
always expressed with ineffable shades of sensibility. It is that 
of love. Dancing, with rare exceptions, is an apotheosis of two 
people. Under a rhythmic form, measured and stylised, the 
woman is able to display her gracefulness, and the man his streugth, 


in a harmony of movements and in a_ synchronisation which 
[Coniinued above. 


Continued.) 

stresses the perfect 
agreement of the two 
performers. Through- 
out the ages dancing 
has taken the form 
of discreet courting, 
of feints and hypo- 
critical refusals grace- 
fully protracting the 
innumerable varia- 
tions on the theme of 
the embrace. The 
dancers salute each 
other, link arms, dis- 
engage themselves, 
come together again 
and hold hands, part- 
ing once more in 
order to make in turn 
a profession of respect 
or audacity, of bash- 
fulness or abandon, of 
fondness or indiffer- 
ence — such are the 
excessive refinements 
which dancers at all 
times have taken 
delight in. At one 
period the courtship 
in these dances was 
exceedingly frank and 
robust, and some 
aspects of it were 
frowned on by the 
ecclesiastical authori- 
ties; but later, in the 
castles, the code of 


behaviour became 
(Continued opposite. 
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THE DANSE BASSE: A DANCE OF THE COURT OF CHARLES Xx. 156 
DANSES HAUTES, BEING GRAVE AND DIGNIFIED A? D PER 
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THE PAVANE: A STATELY DANCE OF THE EARLY 17th CENTURY, SPANISH TH 


IN ORIGIN AND PERFECTLY SUITED TO THE COSTUME OF THE PRRIOD. 


DANCING THROUGH THE AGES: FROM THE BOISTEROUS GALLANTRIES OF THE'BRA? 


FROM THE DRAWIGSIBY SER 
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1560-74) AND OF THE NOBILITY: THE STEPS, UNLIKE THOSE OF THE RUSTIC 
PERFORMED WITH SOLEMNITY TO THE ACCOMPANIMENT OP A PSALM TUNE. 


THE BRANLE: A DANCE WITH AN ALMOST INFINITE VARIETY OF STEPS, 
IN WHICH KISSING PLAYED A NOT UNIMPORTANT PART. 
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THE GAILLARDE: A LIVELY DANCE INTRODUCED WITH THE 
VOLTA FROM ITALY BY CATHERINE DE MEDICI (1519-1589), 


Continued.) 
more severe. The Courts of Love, in idolising womanhood, compelled 
the dancers to treat their partners with more respect. As time 
went on the dancers comported themselves with more and more 
ceremony, dancing with downcast eyes, barely touching each 
other with the tips of the fingers and increasing the number of 
bows, curtsies, and genuflections without daring to clasp one 
another. So were born the classic dances of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in which one can see a certain amount of 
theatrical hypocrisy, revealing the corruption of manners then a 
feature of the Courts which affected so much respectability. The 
French Revolution roughly swept away all this scented elegance 
and pretence and introduced a little more freedom for the dancers. 
Already the contyve-danse was an ironic and rustic form of aristo- 
cratic rites. And then came the Waltz bearing away all prejudices 
and scruples in its voluptuous whirlwind, but frowned on by the 
staid and elderly, who demanded a quieter and more deceat 
dance. Then the chivalrous and fiery Mazurka Polonaise, the 
Redowa and the Schottische became popular. The Polka was 
adopted and the Berline was invented. At length came the abrupt 
invasion of American dances, for which the vogue has not yet 
passed. In 1900 appeared the Cakewalk and the Charleston, 
borrowed from the negroes, which led on to the One-step and the 
Fox-trot in which historians of the future will see. the sporting 
preoccupations of the young people of to-day. These dances are 
far removed from the bewitching voluptuousness of the Waltz. 
{Continued overleaf. 


THE'BRANLE TO THE STATELY PAVANE AND GRACERUL MOVEMENTS OF THE MINUET. 


DRAWI?GS BY SERGE IVANOFF. 
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THE LANCERS: A DANCE INVENTED BY LABORDE IN PARIS IN 1836 AND BROUGHT OVER TO ENGLAND IN 1850, WHERE IT QUICKLY 
BECAME FASHIONABLE IN THE BALLROOM. 


Continued.] 
There is nothing of feminine coquetry, of gallantry or of Se 


amorous by-play in modern ball-room dancing. We have here 
the evolution of the dance which has its roots in the earliest 
stages of our civilisation. It presents an eloquent résumé of 
our social history. Moralists who consider it as a frivolous 
and puerile pastime doubtless do not recognise the philo- 
sophic importance of this instinctive language which reflects 
) so faithfully the spirit of an epoch and that of the race. 
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SERGE 
IVAW OFF 


THE POLKA: A BOHEMIAN NATIONAL DANCE ADOPTED FOR BALLROOM DANCING 


THE TANGO: A DANCE FROM ARGENTINA WHICH 
IN PRAGUE IN 1835, LATER SPREADING FROM PARIS TO ENGLAND AND AMBRICA. 


INVADED EUROPE EARLY IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


DANCING THROUGH THE AGES: THE LANCERS, TANGO AND POLKA. 


FROM THE DRAWINGS BY SERGE IVANOFF, 
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“Then Snake-Face shows up and Lily-Lou introduces him as her brother. He is tickled pink on account of everything so far has gone according to plan. 
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... Well, 


they all get very convivial and Snake-Face invites Jed out the next day to show him the town with Lily-Lou.”’ 


THE RUINATION OF SNAKE-FACE 


By R. B. SAXE, 
Author of “‘ The Ghost Knows His Greengages.” 


aAHINGS are very flat,’’ says Slick Eddie. He puts back 
his stein on the mahogany and takes a gander at it. 
“And that goes for the beer also.’’ 
_ Itisahotday. Iam sitting up at the bar in Clancy’s 
Saloon on 44th Street, sinking a pail of suds and taking 
Se a load off of my dogs which are somehow always tired- 
like this hot weather. And I am discussing with Slick Eddie McCoy the 
very sad state of affairs in this Man’s Town. 

“You said it,’’ I agrees. ‘‘ Things are flatter than an eighty-six-year- 
old soprano coloratura with tonsilitis, after she’s been run over by a 
steam-wagon.”’ 

‘* We-ell, Sammy,’’ says he, ‘‘I wouldn’t exactly say that. I just 
turned down a proposition.”’ 

“Stop foolin’,”’ says I. 

“Tt was a swell proposition,’’ says Slick, “‘ but I didn’t want no part 
of it." 

““How come ?”’ I queries. 


‘There was a dame in the set-up,” says he. “ Ain’t that enough, 
Mister Creed ? ”’ 

“A dame?’ says I. ‘‘ Why, I always thought you was strong on 
dames.”’ 


“Sure,” says Slick. ‘‘In their own special department. But in 
business a dame is nothing else but plain poison. Any guy who allows a 
dame to interfere in his business is committing ambush on himself. I 
know of many a good guy ham-strung on account of allowing a skirt to 


’ stick her schnozzle in the pie. Remember Fingers O’Doyle ? ”’ 


“Er ——”’ says I. 

Remember Charlie Rafferty ? 

“Who ?”’ I queries. 

“Charlie Rafferty. Him they used to call Snake-Face ? ”’ 


‘Nope,’ I says. ‘I never heard of him.” 

Slick leans forward. ‘‘ Have you ever heard of George Washington ? ” 
he snarls. 

“ Take it easy,’’ I says. ‘‘ Tell me more about this Snake-Face and 


maybe I ’ll remember him. What was his racket ?”’ 

“The confidence game,’’ snaps Slick. ‘‘ And a smarter con man 
never sold a gold brick. Ideas? Why, he was fuller of ideas than a dog 
is fleas. Some of the strokes he pulled were the talk of the town, and used 
to get him applause like he was a stage star or something. And you say 
you never heard of him ?”’ 

“Maybe I’ve forgot,’’ says I. ‘‘ What did he look like ? ”’ 

“Not much,’’ Slick answers, ‘‘ which all goes to prove how smart he 
was. He was a little runt with a coconut-shaped dome and a sort of a 
black fuzz growing down to his eyebrows. Shoe-button peepers, practically 
no schnozzle, but a pair of great big nostrils that looked at you sort of 
horizontal, and a thin slit of a mouth that stretched right around his pan. 
Yeah, he was short on looks, was Snaky, but he made up for it with 
brains. It was his partner got the looks. Flash Boy Pulaski. A swell 
dresser, too, and a perfect front. Jeeze, what a team they made! The 
strokes they pulled! And never once jugged, mind you! Never once! 
That is, until Charlie took a nose-dive.”’ 

“Yeah ?”’ says I. ‘‘ And what was it put the skids under him ?”’ 

‘““A dame!” Eddie snarls. ‘‘ What else? An ordinary two-legged, 
nit-witted common or garden dame! D’ye get that ? Dame!” 

““Who was she ?”’ I asks. 

‘An ex-chorus piece named Lily-Lou,’’ says Slick. ‘‘ A cheap, sixth- 
rate trouper with billiard-table legs who ’d been fired from a tenth-rate 


Illustrated by JACK M. FAULKS. 


burlesque show touring the tall timber. She was a blonde. A big, husky 
palone with a big dumb-looking pan. Not a bad sort of a dame as dames 
go except sometimes she used to act girlish. And when a dame of her 
size and personality acts girlish it makes you feel you wanna tap her 
across the beezer with some light, handy object ; such as the keel of a ship 
or the North side of the Woolworth Building. 

‘* But Charlie was nuts about her. And, funnily enough, she fell for 
him too, and how! Remember, Sammy, I told you Charlie was as devoid 
of good looks as the gates of Sing-Sing on a wet Thursday. In fact, he 
had a pan that not even a mother could love. Except maybe on account 
it made the old man go out and chuck himself in the East River.”’ 

‘“ Did she know he was a crook ?”’ I asks. 

“Not at first,’ says Slick, ‘‘and when she found out she wasn’t 
exactly glad. She said she ’d rather he was something respectable, such 
as a soda-jerk or a drummer in dry goods, but maybe she ’d get used to 
it in time. 

‘‘ Snake-Face promised to marry her directly he ’d pulled off his next 
stroke, and Flash Boy Pulaski wasn’t any too pleased to hear about that. 
He voiced the opinion that Snake-Face with a ball and chain on him 
would be nothing more than a drug on the market. 

“* Take it easy, Flash,’ Snake-Face reassures him. ‘ Why, when I 
got a little woman to keep supplied with stew-pans and step-ins I’m 
gonna make more jack than ever. I got to, ain’t I? You watch my 
smoke ! ’ 

‘* And he stomps off, and what does he do but bump into a first-class, 
A number one proposition right away. He strolls into the bar of the 
Astor-Belmonte and what does he see draped over the mahogany but an 
individual who, by all signs and portents, seems to be nothing else but 
God’s gift to con men. This guy is a great big hulk of humanity needing 
a shave and a hair-trim. He is dressed like the lilies of the field from 
the pegs of Goldberg and Applebaum’s Fit-Yourself Emporium, and is 
also in a very advanced stage of alcoholic saturation. There is only one 
thing wrong about him, and that is, he just looks too good to be true. 
In all of Snake-Face’s experience he has never yet met up with such a 
full-blown specimen of the genus sucker outside of vaudeville or a canned 
lobster dream. 

‘“‘ He just can’t believe his own peepers. So he eases over to the other 
end of the bar, calls for rye straight and inveigles the bar-keep in con- 
versation. And being an adept in the art of conversation he very soon 
collects all the dope on this over-acting guy at the other end of the 
mahogany, and to his surprise it is exactly as anyone wouldn’t think ! 
The geezer is absolutely the real genuine article! Crawling with money 
and as ignorant as hell into the bargain! Can you tie that ? 

““Seemslike he is an oil man from Oklahoma, who has made his pile 
and quit the racket. Well, he ain’t exactly an oil man. He really was a 
washer at a one-horse garage, and lived in a wooden shack with a four- 
by-two backyard. But one day he is in his backyard, digging a hole to 
bury a pound of frankfurters the blow-flies had got to first, when he strikes 
a gusher that carries him, his shack and the frankfurters away down as 
far as Tucson, Arizona, before he is flung high and very dry on the top 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

“Well, after he’s had a wash-up, and likewise a wash-down, he 
scrams back to Oklahoma as fast as he can and finds the whole State is 
in an uproar. Everybody is at him wanting to buy his strip of land, 
and he finally sells out to a syndicate of crooks for four million lousy 
smackers. Did you ever hear of such bare-faced robbery ? Chiselling 
a guy like that?” 
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“ never did,” I.. ““Go on.” 

““Well,”’ says Slick, “‘ he collects the four million smackers, shakes 
the sludge of Oklahoma off of his hoofs and amscrays to I’il ole New York. 
And there he is, installed at the Astor-Belmonte. Lonely and friendless. 
Nothing to do but flop over the bar all day, acting the part of a human 


* Lily-Lou, all tears, begging them to forgive her and imploring them not to give up after having gone so far. 


Snake-Face says he ain't that crazy.”’ 


sponge. Lousy with dough and tipping everybody ten bucks even if all 
they do for him is stumble over his dogs. 

‘‘ Well, when Snake-Face hears all this he comes over all faint-like, 
and has to have another coupla ryes to sort of pull himself round. He 
is busting to get back to his apartment to tell Flash and Lily-Lou the 
good news and figure out a set-up there and then. 

‘‘ Flash Boy cheers up when he hears the news. 

““* Attaboy, Snake-Face!’ he says. ‘Nice work! How do we pull 
it? The old rosary gag?’ 

‘“* The rosary gag!’ says Lily-Lou. ‘Say, what’s that?’ 

‘Then Snake-Face explains the rosary gag. 

‘‘ When he’s finished Lily-Lou pouts. ‘Gee!’ she pipes, ‘ ain’t there 
a place in it for me?’ 

‘“* What ’ye mean ?’ Snake-Face demands. ‘A place in it for you ? 
Listen, honey bunch, your job is to sit at home and suck candy while 
big strong men go out and get the dough to buy mama a mink cape and 
a lot of oysters, see?’ 

“*T wanna be in it!’ Lily-Lou squeaks. ‘I wanna be in it! I’m 
gonna be in it!’ And she stamps her foot. 

“* Well ’ says Snake-Face. 

“* Listen!’ Flash Boy says quickly. ‘ That’s out! See, Lily-Lou ? 
That ’s completely out. Forget it.’ 

‘“ Lily-Lou chucks both her arms around Snake-lFace’s swan-like. 
‘Oh, pugsy-wugsy!’ she bleats. ‘ My little snaky-waky! You will let 
me be in it? Won't you, my lovely, dovely darling ? ’ 

* Well ’ Snake-Face mumbles, ‘lemme think! Maybe I ——’ 

“*No!’ Flash Boy shouts. ‘ Not on your life!’ 


“““ Hey!’ Snake-Face snarls. ‘ Who's the boss of this outfit, huh ? * 

“<Tt don’t make sense! You ’re crazy!’ says Flash Boy. ‘ We been 
partners now for four years and have got the plays all figured out to a 
hair. Now you want to gum up the works by trying a new and untried 
technique. Be your age, Snake-Face!’ 

“* Listen!’ Snake-Face says. ‘I’m 
the brains of the team, ain’t I? I worked 
out all the plays, didn’t I? I made you 
plenty jack and we never once been 
pinched, have we? So what the hell are 
vou beefing about ? ’ 

“*T ain’t beefing,’ Flash Boy says, ‘ but 
you say this thing is a perfect cinch. As 
easy as dropping soup on a new pair of 
pants. So why won’t one of our old stock 
plays ring the bell ? How come you want 
to try something we ain’t ever found 
necessary before? I mean, include a 
dame in the set-up ?’ 

“*T’ll tell you,’ Snake-Face replies, 
“as you ain’t got the brains to figure it 
out for yourself. I got plans for the 
future, see? Big plans. Plans that ’Il 
need entirely new set-ups, some of them 
needing a dame. Now, as this proposition 
now in view is such a cinch I’m gonna 
include Lily-Lou just for practice, sort of. 
Get the idea ?’ 

“This gets Flash Boy more or less 
nonplussed, but he don’t exactly give in. 
‘TI still don’t like it,’ he growls. 

“*T’m surprised at you,’ Snake-Face 
says. ‘Why don’t you give the little girl 
a break? Anyway, this proposition is so 
easy you can stay out if you want to. 
Me and Lily-I.ou can pull it off ourselves. 
Now are you in or out?’ 

“Flash Boy does some quick thinking. 
Finance is pretty low. ‘Include me in,’ he 
says finally, ‘ but I still don’t like it.’ 


“* Okay,’ says Snake-Face. ‘ You 
don’t like it. Now let’s get down to 
business ! ’ 


“So they go into a huddle and Snake- 
Face figures out the play. It is very 
simple. Lily-Lou is to go into the bar 
at the Astor-Belmonte and allow the 
prospect to get into conversation with her. 
Then Snake-Face comes in and she calls 
him over and introduces him as her brother. 
They all get convivial and for a coupla 
days Lily-Lou and Snake-Face show the 
prospect the town. Then Flash Boy 
passes by and drops his leather which 
Snake-Face picks up and calls him back. 
Flash Boy is grateful and insists on 
buying a round of drinks. This leads to 
more drinks. They meet Flash Boy again. 
The talk turns to business and Flash Boy 
admits he is worried. He has been left a 
rich, undeveloped emerald mine by his 
uncle and wants to form a little syndicate 
of friends to work it. Unfortunately, he 
don’t know any guys well enough to 
trust, see ? 

‘‘ Snake-Face is interested and offers 
to come in., He is willing to put up 
a hundred grand, cash. Flash Boy is pleased but says two ain't 
enough. They must have three or five to form a quorum, whatever that 
may be. The oil guy should then be sufficiently oiled up to offer to make 
a third, and then follows the usual showing of hard cash to prove 
honesty, and so on and so on and so on. I don’t need to tell 
you any more. 

“Okay. They get it all figured out, and next day Lily-Lou gets all 
dolled up and drifts into the Astor-Belmonte bar. 

‘‘ The oil guy is flopped out in a chair and seems to be in an alcoholic 
torpor. Lily-Lou passes him several times but he don’t even see her. 
At last she passes so near she stumbles over his dogs, which are stretched 
out right across the carpet. 

““*Oh, I’m sorry!’ says she in a refined accent. ‘So sorry!’ 

‘“‘ The oil guy grunts, fishes in his pocket and holds a ten-spot out at 
her. 

“*T’m so sorry!’ Lily-Lou fairly shouts. 

‘The guy looks up and sees her for the first time and his peepers 
open up wide. 

“*H yar, beautiful ?’ he grins. ‘Gonna join me in a I'il drink ?’ 

Lily-Lou changes her tactics. 

‘“* Well, I don’t mind if I do,’ she says, and squats down in a chair 
next to him. ‘Make mine a Horse’s Neck.’ 

“So he buys her a drink and then another, and they get on together 
like a coupla pooches in a bed of geraniums. The oil guy tells her a lot 
of funny stories from the booze parlours of Oklahoma City.’ Lily-Lou can't 
make head or tail of them, but she knows when to laugh on account of 


he jabs her in the slats and says ‘ Wow!’ as a sort of signal. 
[Continued overleaf. 
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18 (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 


The original regiment was raised in 1759-60 and in 1807 was equipped as 
Hussars. In 1821, however, it was disbanded and not re-formed until 1858, 
It was given its title—I8th Queen Mary’s Own Royal Hussars when Her 
Majesty Queen Mary became its Colonel in Chief in 1910. Linked with the 13th 
Hussars after the war 1914-1918. 

Although for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment's record caused it to be 


4 Y a re-formed and earn its present distinction and honoured name. 
Liqueur , 
SCOTCH with thooe to whow 


QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


is just a name; a realization of its exceptionally fine qualities 


proves that the name is, in fact, a symbol of the highest achieve- 
ment of the largest independent distillers in Scotland, which 
reaches its peak in Highland Queen Grand Liqueur. 


a gift of HIGHLAND QUEEN will be 


more welcome than ever. In days when good things are necessarily 
short, there should be no shortage of Goodwill expressed in the 
traditional manner. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH; EDINBURGH 


Distilleries: Glen Moray—Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 
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Continued.) 
“Then Snake-Face shows up and Lily-Lou introduces him as her 


brother. He is tickled pink on account of everything so far has gone 
according to plan. The oil guy’s name, it appears, is Jed Murphy. Well, 
they all get very convivial and Snake-Face invites Jed out the next day 
to show him the town with Lily-Lou. But Jed says he ain’t keen on 
skipping around and the booze in one joint is as good as anywhere else. 
Why not meet again in the Astor-Belmonte ? 

““ Snake-Face okays that, and he and Lily-Lou bid Jed so long and 
fade. Snake-Face is as pleased as hell. When he meets Flash Boy he 
tells him to show up the next day as there ain’t no sense in wasting any 
more time, the prospect is so dead easy. 

“So next day Snake-Face and Lily-Lou drift into the Astor-Belmonte 
and there is Jed waiting for them. But it appears he has already been 
hitting the hooch plenty and is in a very advanced state of torpor indeed. 
In fact, he is positively stinko. But he orders the drinks, and presently 
Flash Boy shows up, drops his leather, the little play is staged and he 
joins the party. They all act very convivial, especially Jed, who by all 
signs and portents is having a whale of a time. In fact, he is so obviously 
a hundred per cent. sucker that Snake-Face gives Flash Boy the 
high-sign to stall no longer but shoot the works forthwith. So Flash 
comes out with his story of the mine and Lily-Lou drops her first 
stink-bomb. 

“* —_ an undeveloped diamond mine,’ Flash says. 

““* Diamond mine ?’ says she. ‘I thought it was an em 

‘“‘ Snake-Face cuts her short with a sharp kick in the ankle. Is he 
burned up? Flash Boy has turned a delicate shade of green. Only 
Lily-Lou seems to be her cheerful little self and proceeds to drop a lot 
more sulphuretted hydrogen until the story must surely smell aloud to 
high heaven. 

““* Oh, yes, diamond mine!’ says she. ‘How wonderful! Just like 
a fairy story. I love fairy stories. It is like a fairy story, ain’t it ? Please 
tell me some more. Do you have to 
have a magic word to open up the 
mine ?’ 

‘Flash Boy nearly faints. Snake- 
Face goes a deep purple colour. Jed 
Murphy sinks his hooch and _ hiccups 
three times. Snake-Face quickly turns the 
conversation to base-ball. Flash Boy gets 
his cue and manfully joins in. They talk 
about the ball game for twenty minutes 
when they find the seance is over 
anyway. | Jed is out of the world entirely 
and is snoring ‘ Asleep in the Deep’ in 
Z flat. 

‘So the only thing to do is to get him 
up to his room and call it a day. They 
hoist him into the elevator, lug him along 
to his room, take off his pants and coat 
and heave him onto the bed. And what do 
they see in the pockets of his pants and 
coat? Dough! Chunks of it. There is a 
great big wad of centuries in one pocket, 
fifties in another, tens in another and so on. 
Flash Boy accidentally kicks over a small 
grip standing by the bed, and it falls open 
and out tumbles about ten grand in 
centuries! Are they sore? It would be 
the easiest thing in the world to loot the 
room, amscray and catch the midnight 
flyer to Salt Lake. But they can’t do that. 
You see, Sammy, a con man ain’t exactly 
a crook. He’s really a business man in a 
certain line of business, and his business is 
to trim the suckers like in any other 
business. Consequently, plain thieving is 
out. Positively. After all, he’s got his 
reputation to think of, ain’t he ? ”’ 

Sure,’”’ I agrees. ‘‘ You don’t have 
to tell me.” 

Okay,” says Slick. ‘‘ Anyway, Flash 
Boy and Snake-Face leave this snoring 
soused herring to his own devices and 
descend again to the bar. And does Snake- 
Face baw] Lily-Lou out ? 

‘** What’s the big idea?’ he yelps. 
‘Have you gone nuts? Here we got 
everything going swell and for no reason 
at all you go and sabotage the whole 
set-up! Don’t you know no better than 
that ?’ 

“*T’m very sorry, Snaky, darling,’ 
Lily-Lou sobs. ‘I was only trying to 
make conversation, but I can see now 
I made some mistakes. But it won't 
happen again, Snaky. Indeed it won't!’ 

“* You can bet your sweet life it 
won't,’ Flash Boy sneers. ‘We got to 
call the whole thing off now, and how. 
That Murphy guy may be dumb, but 
he ain’t so dumb as all that. Come 
on, folks: let’s fade and lay low for 
a while. 


‘“* Wait a minute,’ Snake-Face says. ‘ That guy was terrible drunk. 
In fact, I guess he was so pickled he didn’t know what we were talking about 
at all, and we were just wasting our time, more or less. Suppose we take 
another whirl at it to-morrow and see how he reacts ?’ 

“ “React, hell!’ says Flash. ‘1’m through!’ And then follows 
a long argument until finally Snake-Face wins Flash over. 

“They go down to the bar the ‘next day and Jed is there. He greets 
them with a big smile and ain’t quite so pickled as he was yesterday. 
Well, it is earlier. The two boys get down to business right away and Flash 
spills his yarn of the will and the mine. Jed shows interest, between 
drinks, and directly Flash mentions partners he jumps in even before 
Snake-Face can say his piece. 

“«Count me in, feller,’ says Jed. ‘I got plenty of—hic—dough ! 
Let ’s have ‘nother drink—hic—celebrate!_ Swell proposition! Count 
me in!’ 

‘Then Snake-Face has to say his piece; out of turn, but it fits in 
all right. Everything is working out a hundred per cent. Lily-Lou 
only smiles and looks interested, but says nothing, which suits Flash Boy 
and Snake-Face fine. Jed is tickled at the idea of Snake-Face coming 
in also and orders four more drinks and sinks them all himself. He is 
fast getting stinko again, so the boys have to speed up the rest of the 
business before he takes a nose-dive on them. They fix up to meet him 
there the next day, each guy with his hundred grand. 

‘““ Jed says sure, he is delighted, sinks another couple of quick ones 
and beams all round. He leans forward and taps Snake-Face on the knee. 

“* Young fella,’ he burbles, ‘I like—hic—you! And if you ain’t 
got the dough to put up I ’ll grub-stake you, see ?’ 

‘““« Oh, that ’s all right,’ Snake-Face says. ‘I got my stake all right. 
Thanks all the same.’ 

“And then Lily-Lou chips in and drops another paralyser right in 
their laps. ‘ Don’t be silly, Frederick,’ she says. ‘ Why don’t you accept 


(Continued on page 46. 


“ But immediately Fiash steps out into the vestibule he is pounced on by two big, hard-faced guys who bring him 
back into the bar. There, Snake-Face has already been pinched by a couple more dicks.”’ 
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AN 18TH-CENTURY FANTASY OF THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. 


The occasion for the painting of this decorative extravaganza is not known. Possibly it was a design for a theatrical backcloth—the artist, 

Roberts, having executed many portraits of actors in character before he became portrait painter to the Duke of Clarence (c. 1795). The 

Duke (afterwards William IV.) passed his early years at Kew; and that the picture has some connection with him seems probable, not only 
from its inscription, but also from the landscape, with its reminiscence of Kew Gardens —their horizon dominated by the Pagoda. 


Inscribed “‘ James Roberts, portrait painter to His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. Pinxit 1799.” Reproduced by Courtesy of the British Museum. 
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Thought for Christmas 


UR wealth, said a philosopher long, long ago, | 
} | consists less in the multitude of our possessions | 
| than in the fewness of our wants... | 


4 Stern days of conflict have brought a new and 
3 sharper appreciation of the truth of that age-worn 
maxim. 


Most of us of late have perforce revised our 
wants, and in the process have mightily reduced 
j | their number, but have learned thereby that, given 
| | a reasonable measure of fulfilment, our share of 
human happiness may well be greater than before. 
You will recall that Omar himself glimpsed paradise 
in “a loaf of bread, a flask of wine, and thou. . .” 


To-day, of course, he might have requisitioned a 
few biscuits in addition; being very wise he might | | 
have specified the biscuits of McVitie & Price. il 


A simple joy indeed and wholesome withal, 
though a little hard to come by in these days of 
fashionable shortage. 


But be assured that McVitie & Price will i 7 

contribute their utmost as far as may be to the ine 

| fulfilment of your modest wants and thereby, be it 
hoped, to your greater enjoyment of Christmastide. 


MeVitie & Price Ltd. 
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ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE RAJAH’S HAREM: INDIAN TIGHT-ROPE ACROBATS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: FROM A RAJPUT PAINTING. 


Rajput art of the 16th to 18th centuries is highly regarded in India. The subjects are often, as above, secular, 
as with much of Indian art. The scene here represented is probably commemorating a féte day. 
alongsice a favourite wife, with others of the harem standing behind. A woman knegsling receives a sum of money. 
acrobats are performing on the tight-rope; below them are four musicians. Pointing to the tight-rope performance is a 
stream beyond, other ladies of the harem are playing a swing game or bathing, while a “ peeping Tom,” emerging from the trees 

Rajah’'s palace, is foiled by a duenna, who raises her shawl to prevent his seeing the disrobed beauties. 


before 


REPROWUCED BY COURIESY OF SETH SOBHAG MAL MEHTA OF AJMER, FROM THE ORIGINAL EXHIBITED At THE BuRLINGTON Fine Aris CLUB EXHIbItION, 


instead of religious or legendary 
Below, left, a prince is seen seated on a divan 
For his edification four female 
sort of commere. In the 
the 
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4 We have to step back to the beginning motor-car firm in the world arose. And from 
| of the century to see what life was like that, the “universal car’—the model ‘T’ 
4 without the motor-car. The narrow lanes. Ford. It went where tracks there were none. It 
The horse-drawn trap. The isolation, often opened the world’s roads. It served heroically 
} the loneliness, of life in the country... during the last war. Overloaded—it kept on 
Then arrived the internal combustion going. It was joked about—and beloved. 
d engine. And the motor-car became the costly The model ‘T’ passed, at last, away. But 
toy of the wealthy man... what made it—continues. The genius that 
But a genius was soon to awaken. Why first devised the removable cylinder head, 
not a car for the million? The “universal” first made cylinder block and crank case in 
car? Sturdy. Dogged. Patient. Lasting. And one, that gave a wealth of sound ideas to all 
within the means of all... motoring—is alive to-day. 
, The vision was there. The greatest Ever in the Nation’s service— 
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THE RUINATION OF SNAKE-FACE (Con ‘inued from p. 40) 


Mister Murphy’s kind offer ? 
that money.’ 

“A hard sort of light comes into Snake-Face’s peepers. ‘ Oh, ain’t 
I?’ he snaps. ‘ What makes you think I ain’t ?’ 

““ You never told me,’ says she. 

“* Does a guy tell his sister everything ?’ Snake-Face counters. 

“““ Where did you get it?’ Lily-Lou demands. ‘I mean, you got 
it honestly, didn’t you ?’ 

ek , Snaky stammers. ‘See here!’ he barks, ‘I got it in a 
business deal, if you wanna know! Now button up your lip, sister, and 
pipe down!’ 

“* You weren’t swindled, were you ?’ Lily-Lou asks anxiously. 

“““ Swindled ?’ Snake-Face gulps. ‘‘ Whad’ye mean? I got the 
dough, ain’t.I ?’ 

“*T mean is it real dough ?’ Lily-Lou persists. ‘I mean, it ain’t 
stage money, is it ?’ 

“ By this time Snake-Face is sweating internally and his pan is 
changing from violet to blue and green. The roll of queer century bills 
he has in his inside pocket is burning a hole in his undervest.. He takes a 
quick swivel at Jed and to his relief he sees that the oil guy is slumped 
right back in his chair, his peepers shut, his mouth open and a sort of 
blue haze gathering around his dome. Flash Boy is a nervous wreck. 
He and Snake-Face give Lily-Lou a dirty look, stand up, haul Jed up 
to his room and heave him onto the bed. Then all three of them make 
for home, Snaky and Flash declaring that the play is now definitely off 
and why not! Lily-Lou, all tears, begging them to forgive her and 


You know you ain’t got anything like 


parole after a while and, as Snake-Face emerges through the gates, Lily-Lou 
is there to meet him. She was set loose first and has saved a little dough. 
The first thing she does is to haul Snake-Face before a Justice of ‘the 
Peace and marries him good and proper. Then she lugs him away into 
the country where, with her little stack of dough and a lot of bluff, she 
buys a gas-filling station on a mortgage. 

‘They live in a bungalow behind the station and later on a coupla 
kids arrive. Lily-Lou runs the business and won't let Snake-Face touch 
it in any shape or form whatsoever. Every dollar he wants he has to ask 
her for. They got a boy to work the pumps and all Snake-Face has got 
to do is to chin-wag to the customers, go to the ball game and the movies 
once a week and play Indians with the two kids. Every Saturday night 
they have the neighbours in and Snake-Face plays poker with them for 
a two-cent limit.. Can you tie that ?”’ 

Jeeze!- Is it true ? I queries. 

“ You ain’t heard the worst of it,’’ says Slick. ‘‘ Those years in stir 
must ’ve turned Snake-Face loco or.something ; for instead of seeing that 
Lily-Lou has ruined his life in every shape and form whatsoever the crazy 
boob actually thinks he /ikes it! Why, he even says he wouldn’t come 
back to the old racket for all the dyed hair on Broadway. ‘ Now don’t 
you think he’s nuts ?”’ 

““Screwy as hell,’’ I agree. 

“The poor boob! ’”’ Slick remarks. 

“Fill ’em up, Gus,’’ I tells the bar-keep. 

“Here ’s mud in your eye,” says Slick. 

“The poor boob! ”’ says I. 

must be crazy,’ says he. 

We are both silent for a little while, thinking of this poor Snake-Face 


“She was set loose first and... marries him good and proper. Then she lugs him away into the country where, with her little stack of dough and a lot of bluff, 
she buys a gas-filling station on a mortgage. They live in a bungalow behind the station, and later on a coupla kids arrive.”’ 


imploring them not to give up after having gone so far. Snake-Face 
says he ain’t that crazy. 

“But in the night he changes his mind, and in the morning talks 
Flash Boy into agreeing that after all Jed certainly was very stinko and 
so maybe didn’t get wised up any more than he did the first time. Flash 
Boy agrees to have one more final throw, on one condition. And that is 
that Lily-Lou keeps right out of it, stays at home and don’t even poke 
her schnozzle outside of the door. Snake-Face okays that. He never 
thought that any dame could be so dumb. It hardly seems possible. 

‘‘ So the two boys stroll down to the Astor-Belmonte, where Jed greets 
them with whoops and affability. After a coupla drinks he pulls out his 
hundred grand and the boys produce their stage money. They pile it on 
Jed, saying he must take it all out for a walk just to show how they trust 
him. But Jed says that ain’t. necessary.. He knows they trust him. 
Besides, his dogs are tired. Let someone else take it for a walk. So after 
a little argument Flash agrees to do so and gathers up all the jack, fake 
and real. He stuffs it in his pockets. 

“* Back in ten minutes,’ he grins, and strolls off. Snake-Face settles 
back in his chair and puts on a cigar. He is to go and ‘ look’ for Flash 
Boy when twenty minutes have gone by.. 

“ But immediately Flash steps out into the vestibule he is pounced 
on by two big, hard-faced guys who bring him back into the bar. There, 
Snake-Face has already been pinched by a couple more dicks who have 
stepped out from behind pillars, and Jed Murphy, sprawling in his chair, 
is laughing fit to choke himself. 

‘“‘* Tee-hee-hee!’ he gurgles. ‘Smart city slickers, huh? But ole 
- Jed Murphy was a darned sight too smart for them, I guess! But you 
was smart, boys, I got to hand it to you. Sure! You might have taken 
me for a ride if that little gel of yours hadn’t pulled so many boners! 
That was where you wasn’t so smart, fellers. Now one more lil drink 
all round and then, officers, you can heave ’em in the cooler. Give it a 
name, boys!’ 

‘““ Meanwhile, Lily-Lou has been picked up at the apartment and they 
all go up the river for the first time in their lives. They all get out on 


Rafferty and how a dame has properly busted up his career. 
Then Slick has to scram on account of he knows a guy up- 
town he thinks he can put the bite on for ten dollars. I drift 
down-town on account of things are so bad I don’t know anybody 
who ’s got ten dollars. 

Around about evening time I get to thinking of a dame I used to 
know. A big, blonde, husky dame who, apart from acting girlish on 
occasions, was quite a nice dame. A waitress at Scheffer’s Kosher 
Restaurant. She used to be nuts about me one-time. 

So I drift along to Scheffer’s just to pass the time and to see if she is 
still there, sort of. 

When I get inside the joint I can’t spot her. There is a couple of 
thin dark dames hustling around dealing ‘em off the arm, but no signs 
of the blonde, 

I sit down and order a cup of coffee. After a while I call old Hymie 
Scheffer over. 

““ How ’s tricks, Hymie ?’”’ I asks. 

‘They might be worse,’”’ says he. 

“ Say,” says I, “ ain’t that big blonde, Madge, here no more ? ”’ 

“ That’s funny,” says he. ‘‘ You missed her by about half an 
hour. She’s taken a powder. Yes, Sir! Going to be married. 
She ’s saved a little dough. Going to start an egg and truck farm 
in the country.” 

“Yeah ?”’ says I. 

“ Sure,” says he. ‘It all happened very Sudden. She ain’t been 
courting as far as I know, but all of a sudden the guy comes in, calls her 
over to the corner, where they go into a huddle for about ten minutes. 
Then she comes to me, says she’s through, pulls off her apron and they 
amscray together.” 

“ Well, well,’’ says I, ‘‘ and who was the guy ? Do I know him ?”’ 

‘T don’t know,” says Hymie. ‘‘ His name is—let me see—lI got it. 
Slick Eddie McCoy. Yeah, that’s right.” 

I might of guessed it. 

THE END 
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fle must, of course! War or no war the children will expect him. 
Qld and needy folk will be anxious about their Christmas, too. 
Every year The Salvation Army spreads Christmas cheer where 
distress is deepest. This year there is so much to do—and so 
little money with which to do it. Will you co-operate in giving 
some poor child, gome needy man or woman, a_ happier 
Christmas? You will? Thank you! 

. Please send your yift (marked Xmas Fund) to 


General Carpenter, 101, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


ther Xmas nor coming: 


To delight discrisinating and exacting tastes, serve this 
distinguished Scottish liqueur atter lunch or dinner. 
Made since 1745 from a secret recipe broughi co Scotland 
by Bonnie Prince Charlie and now a favourite through- 
out the world. Exquisite as an ingredient in cocktails. 


Tag. ic Co. Ltd., Edinburgh 


EVERYTHING 


Uniforms and everything else a soldier or civilian 


puts on or wriggles into. Heavy and light under- 
wear ; shirts; pyjamas; socks; khaki and coloured 
ties; raincoats; gloves; hats; scarves; greatcoats—as well 
as necessary etceteras like handkerchiefs, braces, suspenders, 


umbrellas and suitcases. 


Just a part of the 
AUSTIN REED 


Service 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 * 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 
Aldershot, Alton (Staffs), Amesbury, Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth, Bristol, Droitwich, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Grantham, 
Harrogate, Hove, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Morecambe, Norwich, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, Shrivenham, Southampton 
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WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK—(Continued from page 4) 

“You ’ll be in an enormous hurry. Convocation or something. Whip 
him round the Hall, the Chapel, the Library, and hand him back to me 
outside the Master’s. Ill see him into his train again. It’s simple.” 

Mr. Fennick said, broodingly, ‘“‘ Sometimes I think you ’re a terrible 
girl—terrible.”’ 

“T believe,’’ Elisabeth said, “ that if you ’re going to play your own 
game in a world like this, you ’ve got to play it properly. Of course,’ 
she said, “‘ if you are going to play a different game you go to a nunnery 
or to the wall and like it. But I’ve only got one game to play.” 

It really all went off very smoothly. Lord Driver found Elisabeth 
at the barrier; she didn’t find him, because she was expecting something 
different. Something about him worried her; it wasn’t his clothes or 
the monocle he never seemed to use—it was something subtler than that. 
It was almost as though he were afraid of her, he was so ready to fall in 
with her plans. ‘‘ I don’t want to be any trouble, my dear, any trouble 
at all. I know how busy the President must be.’’ When she explained 
that they would be lunching together in town he seemed relieved. 
“It’s just the bricks of the dear old place,’ he said. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
mind my being a sentimentalist, my dear.” 

“Were you at Oxford 

‘No, no. The Drivers have neglected the things of the mind.” 

“ Doesn’t a soldier need brains ? ” 

He took a sharp look at her, and then answered in quite a different 
sort of voice, ‘‘ We believed so in the Lancers.’’ Then he strolled beside 
her to the taxi, twirling his monocle, and all the way up from the station 
he was silent, taking little quiet sideways peeks at her. 

‘““ So this is St. Ambrose’s,’’ he said in a hearty voice just beside the 
porter’s lodge and she pushed him quickly by, through the first quad 
towards the Master’s house, on whose doorstep, with a B.A. gown over his 
arm, stood Mr. Fennick permanently posed like a piece of garden statuary. 
“My uncle, the President,’’ Elisabeth said. 

“A charming girl, your niece,’’ Driver said as soon as they were 
alone together; he had meant only to make conversation, but as soon 
as he spoke the two old crooked minds began to move in harmony. 

“She ’s very home-loving,’’ Mr. Fennick said. ‘“‘ Our famous elms,”’ 
he went on, waving his hand skywards. “ St. Ambrose’s rooks.”’ 

“Crooks ?’’ Driver asked with astonishment. 

“Rooks. In the elms. One of our great modern poets wrote about 


“them. ‘ St. Ambrose elms, oh, St. Ambrose elms,’ and about ‘ St. Ambrose 


> 


rooks calling in wind and rain. 

Pretty. Very pretty.” 

“Nicely turned, I think.” 

‘““T meant your niece.”’ 

‘Ah, yes. This way to the Hall. Up these steps. So often trodden 
by Tom Brown.” 

“Who was Tom Brown ?”’ 

“The great Tom Brown—one of Rugby’s famous sons.’”’ He added, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ She ’ll make a fine wife—and mother.”’ 

“Young men are beginning to realise that the flighty ones are not 
what they want for a lifetime.” 

They stopped by mutual consent on the top step; they nosed towards 
each other like two blind sharks who each believes that what stirs the 
water close to him is tasty meat. 

‘‘ Whoever wins her,’’ Mr. Fennick said, “can feel proud. She ’ll 
make a fine hostess . . .”’ as the future Lady Driver he thought. 

“T and my son,” Driver said, “ have talked seriously about marriage. 
He takes rather an old-tashioned view. He 'll make a good husband .. .” 

They walked into the hall, and Mr. Fennick led the way round the 
portraits. ‘‘ Our founder,’’ he said, pointing at a full-bottomed wig. Before 
Swinburne’s portrait he hesitated : then pride in St. Ambrose’s conquered 
caution. ‘‘ The poet Swinburne,” he said. ‘‘ We sent him down.” 

“Expelled him ? 

“Yes. Bad morals.”’ 

“‘T’m glad you are strict about those.’ 

“ Ah, your son is in safe hands at St. Ambrose’s.”’ 

‘It makes me very happy,” Driver said. He began to scrutinise the 
portrait of a nineteenth century divine. ‘‘ Fine brushwork,”’ he said. 
‘Now religion —I believe in religion. Basis of the family.’’ He said, 
with a burst of confidence, ‘‘ You know our young people ought to meet.” 

Mr. Fennick gleamed happily. “I agree.” 

“Tf he passes...” 

“Oh, he ’ll certainly pass,’’ Mr. Fennick said. 

“ He’ll be on leave shortly. Why shouldn’t he take his degree in person ?”’ 

‘Well, there ’d be difficulties.”’ 

“‘Isn’t it the custom ? ”’ 

‘‘ Not for postal graduates. The Vice-Chancellor likes to make a small 
distinction.... But, Lord Driver, in the case of so distinguished an alumni, 
I suggest that I should be deputed to present the degree in London.”’ 

“‘ T ’d like him to see his college.”’ 

‘And so he shall in happier days. So much of the college is shut 
now ; I would like him to visit it for the first time when its glory is 
restored. Allow me and my niece to call on you.” 

““ We are living very quietly.” 

‘‘ Not serious financial trouble, I hope ? 

Oh, no, no.”’ 

“T’m so glad. And now let us rejoin the dear girl.”’ 


” 


IV. 
It always seemed to be more convenient to meet at railway stations, 
The coincidence didn’t strike Mr. Fennick, who had fortified himself for 


the journey with a good deal of audit ale, but it struck Elisabeth. The 
college lately had not been: fulfilling expectations, and that was partly 
due to the laziness of Mr. Fennick ; from his conversation it almost seemed 
as though he had begun to regard the college as only a step to something 
else—what, she couldn’t quite make out. He was always talking about 
Lord Driver and his son, Frederick. ‘‘ That dear boy,” was ‘the 
way he referred to Frederick, and he marked him too per cent. for 
classics. 

At Paddington Lord Driver waved anxiously to them through the 
crowd. A little behind him was a very young man with a sullen 
mouth and a scar on his cheek. Mr. Fennick bustled forward ; he wore 
a black raincoat over his shoulders like a cape and carrying his hat in 
his hand-he disclosed his white hair venerably among the porters. 

““My son, Frederick,’’ Lord Driver said. The boy sullenly took off 
his hat and put it on again quickly; they wore their hair short in 
the Army. 

“St. Ambrose’s welcomes her new graduate,’’ Mr. Fennick said. 

Frederick grunted, but he looked at Elisabeth with approval. 

The degree was presented in a private room at Mount Royal. Lord 
Driver explained that his house had been bombed—a time bomb, he added, 
a rather necessary explanation since there had been no raids on London 
forsome time. Mr. Fennick was satisfied if Lord Driver was : he had brought 
up his B.A. gown, a mortarboard and a Bible in his suitcase, and he made 
quite an imposing little ceremony in the’ cramped space between the 
hotel sofa and the radiator, reading out a little Latin oration and tapping 
Frederick lightly on the head with the Bible. The degree-diploma had 
been expensively printed in three colours by an Anglo-Catholic firm. 
Elisabeth was the only uneasy person there. Could the world, she 
wondered, really contain two such saps ? 

After a little light lunch, with bottled brown beer—‘“ almost as good, 
if I may so, as our audit ale’’—-the President and Lord Driver made 
elaborate moves to drive the young people out together. ‘‘ We ’ve got 
to talk a little business,’’ Mr. Fennick said, and Lord Driver hinted, 
“You ’ve not been to the flickers for a year, Frederick.’’ They went 
out together into bombed shabby Oxford Street while the old men rang 
cheerfully down for whisky. 

“What ’s the idea ?”’ Elisabeth said. 

He was good-looking; she liked his scar and his sullenness, Once 
he took off his hat to scratch his head ; Elisabeth again noticed his short 
hair. He certainly didn’t look a military type. And his su:t, like his 
father’s, looked new and ready-made. Hadn’t he had any clothes to 
wear when he came on leave ? 

suppose,” she said, “‘ they are planning a wedding.” 

His eyes lit gleefully up. ‘‘ I wouldn’t mind,” he said. 

“You ’d have to get leave from your C.O., wouldn’t you ?”’ 

“C.0O. ?”’ he asked with astonishment, flinching a little like a boy 
who has been caught out, who hasn’t been prepared beforehand with 
that question. She watched him carefully, remembering all the things 
that had seemed to her since the beginning odd. 

““So you haven’t been to the movies for a year,” she said. 

“T’ve been on service.” 

“Not even an Ensa show ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t count those.” 

“It must be awfully like being in prison.” 

He grinned weakly, walking faster all the time, so that she might 
really have been pursuing him through the Hyde Park gates. 

‘“Come clean,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Your father’s not Lord Driver.” 

“Oh, yes he is.” 

“Any more than my uncle’s the President of a College.” 

“What ?”’ He began to laugh—it was an agreeable laugh, a laugh 
you couldn’t trust but a laugh which made you laugh back and agree 
that in a crazy world like this all sorts of things didn’t matter a hang. 
“I’m just out of Borstal,’ he said. ‘‘ What ’s yours ?’ 

“Oh, I haven’t been in prison yet.” 

He said, ‘“‘ You ’ll never believe me, but all that ceremony—it looked 
phony to me. Of course the Dad swallowed it.” 

“ And my uncle swallowed you. I couldn’t quite.” 

“Well, the wedding ’s off. .In a way, I’m sorry.” 

still free.’’ 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ we might discuss it,’”’ and there, in the pale autumn 
sunlight of the park, they did discuss it—from all sorts of angles: the 
boy from Borstal and the girl from nowhere at all—from the draper’s 
counter and the semi-detached villa. ‘‘ He’s got a few hundred stowed 
away,” said Fred. ‘‘ He’d make a settlement on the President’s niece.”’ 

“IT wouldn’t be surprised if Uncle had five hundred. He’d put it all 
down for Lord Driver’s son.” 

“We'd take over the college. With a bit of capital we could 
really make it go. Its chicken feed now.” 

They fell in love for no reason at all, in the park, on a bench to save 
twopences, planning their fraud on the old frauds they knew they could 
out-do. Then they went back, and Elisabeth, declared herself before 
she ’d got properly inside the door. ‘‘ Frederick apd I want to get married.”’ 
She almost felt sorry for the old fools as their faces lit suddenly up 
simultaneously because everything had been so easy, and then darkened 
with caution as they squinted at each other. “ This is very surprising,”’ 
Lord Driver said, and the President said, ‘‘ My goodness, young people 
work fast.” 

All night the two old men planned their settlements, and the two 
young ones sat happily back in a corner, watching the elaborate fence, 
with the secret knowledge that the world is always open to the young. 

THE END. 
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EXPORT INQUIRIES AND 
ORDERS... The KONERAY is ayail- 
able for export in British and American sizes 
in a variety of fine quality British materials 
including Scotch. Cumberland, and Donegal 


Tweeds, Checks, Worsteds, West of Engtand 


Flannels, Ancient and Modern Tartans in Aff 
Wool Vicuna, Irish Linens, and Cream and 
other All Wool Serges. Please cable your 
inquiries or instruct your agents in England. 
Orders should be accompanied by information 
to expedite payment in the United Kingdom. 


ES, streamlined pleats, knife- 
edged and graduated to taper off 
in graceful, unbroken lines to 


snug-fitting, single material over 


the hips. 


Do you wonder that the KONE- 
RAY is the most slenderising of 
all skirts with all-round pleats ? 
Is there any other skirt which 


combines such smartness with 


freedom in wear? 


Manufacturers: C. 


Leamington Spa, Warwickshire 


England Cables: 


HACK LONDON 


RDINARY ALL-ROUND PLEATS 
BROKEN LINES — TRIPLE 
MATERIAL OVER THE HIPS 


onecria ALL-ROUND PLFATS 


UNBROKEN LINES — SINGLE 
MATERIAL OVER THE HIPS 


PATENT PENDING 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BLACK & WHITE 


TERED TRADE MARK 


SPECIAL BLEND OF 
CHOICE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


GLascow & LONDON 
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